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the initiative only for governmental convenience; | 
bat the power 1s a concurrent one, lodged in 
the President and Senate by the Constitution. 
if that be true, or whether it be so or not, | 
there might be a constitutional propriety in sug- | 
esting to the President, by a resolution of the 
Senate alone, sitting In executive session, to 
appoint a minister at Rio Janeiro, or at any other | 
ace, with a view to make a treaty which the 
Senate might think it desirable to make, but which 
the President had not suggested. The two cases, | 
however, are utterly inapposite; for here the 
Constitution has given to the President alone the 
power to command the Army. He is com- 
mander-in-chief, and one of the first duties, and 
an exclusive duty of the commander-in-chief 
js, to designate the officers for particular and | 
separate portions of the command. Congress 
has no correlative power here; least of all has the | 
Senate. 

I think, Mr. President, it may be possible | 
(lam not informed at all on this point, and I 
cannot be informed, for I have no source of inform- | 
ation open to me on which my judgment can 
repose,) that if we by a solemn resolution of the 
Senate advise the President that he should place | 
the general-in-chief at the head of the forces in 
Kansas, it may do very great mischief—not by | 
sending that gentleman there, in whom I have | 
confidence equal to that of the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky, but in the suggestion itself, in the measure, 
It might mar everything which is now taking | 
place. It might derange the existing system of | 
things there as arranged by the President. It | 
might possibly inspire these people with an idea 
of pacification and terms which they ought not to 
entertain. It would in other words take the sub- 
ject out of the hands where the Constitution has 
lodged it, and place it in hands where the Con- 
stitution has not lodged it, and where it would be 
very unfortunate if it was lodged, because a body 
like this cannot exercise executive power. 

Again, I should be disinclined to interfere with 
the action of the President in this matter, bécause 
so far the very Senator who has proposed the 
resolution has expressed himself satisfied with 
what the President hasdone, It would certainly 
be immature and ill judged, if we are satisfied 
with what he has done, to prompt him to do that 
about which our judgment cannot be informed, | 
for we have not information. 

Besides, I think it would be an exceedingly bad 
precedent. I am not aware that it would Be wise | 
in the Senate to adopt any act asa Senate, unless | 
ithas a sanction annexed to it by which it can | 
be carried into execution. If the Senate have | 
power to passa resolution, they must have power | 
to enforce it. We have had some little expe- 
rience on this subject very recently, in a matter 
in which I think that experience has shown that 
the two Houses of Congress have trenched on 
the executive power in the act which was passed 
atthe last session, for the reorganization of the | 
diplomatic and consular service of the country. | 
That law provided, in mandatory terms, that the 
President should appoint ministers plenipoten- 
tiary. at various courts where we had not these | 
ministers plenipotentiary. It was construed b 
the Executive, as we have been officially informed, | 
that it could not have been intended as manda- | 


tory, although the terms were so, but as suggest- | 
ive only, and that official, and doubtless personal, || 


respect which actuates the President towards the 
coordinate branches of the Government induced 


tion which was made: but it has produced embar- | 
rassments and difficulties from which we are not 
yet free. 

I should be reluctant to make any official sug- 
gestion to the President of this character, which, | 
as it seems to me, would be trenching on the | 
€Xecutive authority, and which, with every pur- | 
pose to do good, might possibly do harm. ore 
than all, I think it a bad precedent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The question is about 
the propesty of this body making a request to 
the President of the United : States, no matter what | 
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|| have no power to make a request of the President. 


i, [say we have any and every power to make a 


| up his jadgment. 


| not my friend from Virginia recollect that he has | 


| the subject can make no difference on the point 


| by the Senate. 


D | which I did not think of—ay, an abundance of | 
him, as far as he could, to concur in the sugges- || 
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the subject of it may be. Gentlemen say that we || adoption; and so, with the courtesy and liberality 


which usually prevail in the Senate, the merits 
of the whole resolution itself have been brought 
under consideration. I think I foresee, though 
perhaps I may be mistaken in this respect, that 
although a vote to take up the resolution will not 
be equivalent to its passage, a vote not to take it 
up will be equivalent to its rejection by the Sen- 
ate. I am unwilling that the subject shall pass 
from the Senate finally, and the resolution be de- 
feated upon the arguments made in favor of it 
simply by the very able, talented, and venerable 
Senator who introduced it, and the others who 
have sustained it; because all those honorable 
Senators have concurred with those who have 
opposed the resolution in admitting it to be a true 
feature of the troubles, disturbances, and com- 
motions existing in Kansas, that the acts of re- 
sistance there are against the laws of the land, 
and that the President of the United States is 
truly engaged in enforcing the laws of the land— 
some honorable Senators say, in enforcing the 
submission of rebels—others say, in suppressing 
and punishing traitors. From all this my hon- 
orable and venerable friend from Kentucky does 
not dissent. 

So the honorable Senator from Connecticut, 
[Mr. Tovcey,] taking the same view, and agree- 
ing with the honorable Senator from Florida, 
[Mr. Mattory,] says there are courts an@there 
are magistrates, and there are ministerial officers 
tution authorizing the Senate to make that request || in Kansas, to render justice between man and 
more than the request which this resolution || man, and compel submission to the laws of the 
makes? If you have the right to make a request, |?land; and that it is a mere question of executive 
duty, and executive responsibility and power, 
and not a legislative seaness, which is involved 


request. We should act very imprudently and 
idly if we made ourselves needless intermeddlers 
in the affairs of others on every occasion; but 
there may be occasions when the Senate would 
be guilty of a great dereliction of duty if it failed, 
when public interests depended upon it, to make 
a suggestion, or a request, to strengthen the hands 
of the President, as well as to aid him in making 
This power is totally denied, 
and the Constitution is resorted to. Why, sir, | 
does anybody suppose that the Constitution would 
say, ** The Senate is authorized to make a re- 
quest??? The very term ** request”’ signifies its 
own meaning. There is no power in it; itis a 
suggestion about a common interest. We are not 
advising the President about his own affairs, but 
our affairs—our constituents’ affairs. 

Now, sir, as to the exercise of this power: does | 


contended on this floor at the present session that 
the President’s executive power authorized him 
to give Denmark notice of the termination of our 
treaty with her? I believe that the resolution 
came from the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
of which the Senator from Virginia is chairman, | 
requesting the President to exercise that power, | 
as not this intermeddling with the President’s 
duty? Do you see any provision of the Consti- 


of power—whether you request this officer to be | c 
placed in a particular service or position, or a no- |) in the condition of affairs in Kansas. 
tice to be given to terminate a treaty, or to ap- || _ Sir, against all this, [ beg leave, most respect- 
point a minister. Here, then, is a case which has || fully, in the name of the people of Kansas, and 
been before us at this session, in regard to the || in the name of those who maintain the cause of 
treaty with Denmark, where a request was made | the people of Kansas, elsewhere, to protest now, 
|| henceforth, and forever. Let us come directly 
to the real question which is before the Senate of 
the United States. 
About the seventieth year of the Republic, 
after the commencement of a career of aggran- 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I thought so. \| dizement, of conquest, of annexation, of domin- 
Mr. MASON. I say we cannot make this || ion, such as happened to Rome; such as hap- 
request, that he shall appoint a certain military || pened to France; such as happened to Britain; 
officer. We make requests every day. We daily || such as has happened to many other empires— 
pass resolutions requesting the President to send || you have reached a crisis in government of a new 


Mr. MASON. I do not know whether the | 
Senator ascribes to me the position that 1 denied | 
the right of the Senate to make any request of the || 
President. I never took such a position. 


us information on certain topics. In reference to || character, requiring new responsibilities, It is 
the matter to which the Senator has adverted, the || that of civil commotion—civil war. Ido notsay 
resolution was one passed by the Senate in exec- || that there is civil war in Kansas now. It isa 


utive session requesting the President to give || refinement to discuss the question whether the 
that notice. There the Senate acted as part of || commotions in Kansas have attained the painful 
the treaty-making power. eminence of civil war. I do say that towns are 


I hope, whenever the || 
Senate will hear me on the subject, to satisfy || desolated; that cities are burned; that lives are 
destroyed; that the law is broken down, if law 


them that it was as part of the treaty-making || des » law 
power only—an act of the President and Senate. || exists there; that life, liberty, and property, are 
unprotected by the civil power; and that a mili- 


Mr.CRITTENDEN. Iam not disputing that | 

matter now; but if there is no constitutional power || tary power to maintain the authority of the United 
to make this request, where do you get power to || States is held in the Territory, for the purpose, 
make the requests which the gentleman says are || as it is said, of preventing the incursion of war- 
daily made for information? Have you not a || like and invading parties from an adjoining State 
right to suppose that the President will commu- || on the one side, and to compel reluctant and 
nicate all ci praiatlod which he considers useful? || extorted obedience from portions of the citizens 
The argument against my resolution is, that the || of Kansas on the other; and that hostile parties 
President will make all proper appointments, and || innumerable, various — conflicting in designs, 
therefore it is not necessary. May I not say that || purposes, and objects—are engaged in a fearful, 
the President will furnish all necessary informa- | fratricidal strife in that new and interesting, but 
tion to us, and therefore why request him? The || most unbappy community. Bie 

Senator from Virginia has furnished instances || _ If these features of the commotions existing in 
Kansas do not constitute the evil of civil war, it 
them. We have power, according to these in- || is simply because citizens have not yet marshaled 


stances, to make requests. | themselves into the forms of regular opposing and 


| feat so important™ purpose by manifesting any 

| undue zeal or interest in its support. . 

have ares seen that the question upon taking | 
u 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, so long as || conflicting organizations under the lead of recog- 
the question before the Senate practically was, | nized military authorities. It is manifest, how 
whether this resolution should be taken up for || ever, that at tend to that issue necessarily, 
consideration, I abstained from participating in inevitably, and conclusively; and that issue is 
the debate, because, being favorable to the pas- '| driven and forced onwards, not merely by the 
sage of the resolution with the modifications || events occurring in the Territory itself, but by 

the forces of opinion, of interest, of passion, of 


which I suggested yesterday, I desired not to de- f pas 
|| ambition, operating upon the parties in every 


other Territory, in every other State of the Union, 
in every Legislature of every State of the Union, 
tion is virtually a question upon its || and manifested throughout the debates and action 
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of a foreign usurpation and unbearable tyranny? 
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= —= _ = 
of the Congress of the United States itself. Sir, 
troops are openly raised in States adjoining Kan- 
sas, and in States remote from Kansas, armed, 
organized, and supped with funds to maintain 
in Kansas a set of territorial statutes, which are 
resisted by a portion of the people. Such parties 
have arrived, and are continually arriving, in 
Kahsas, with gunpowder, cannon, rifles, and 
balls, and military stores; and they keep the 
passage open for others coming behind. 

It was but a day or two ago that, in the chief 
city of Illinois, funds and men were raised to 
resist and put down that foreign party, and were 
dispatched there to the amount of hundreds of 
men, and thousands of dollars. It was but the 
night before last that at a meeting in the capital 
commercial city of the Union, five thousand citi- 
zens anna, and men and money to the num- 
ber of hundreds, and to the value of thousands, 
were provided, subscribed, and paid. Ay, and 


the strife grows more intense as it spreads wid >r | 
ry : | 
The young man forsakes his books; | 


and wider. 
the lawyer his place in the forum; the clerk his 
place in the counting-room; men of all parties, 
and of all positions, and of all professions, rush 
to this scene—thank God for his blessings, hith- 


erto the first, and I hope, in the mercy of God, | 
the last oceasion when civil war shall be immi- | 
Ay, sir, the matron | 


nent in these United States. 
sends her son with the command to come back 
with his shield or onit; and the maiden tears from 
her neck the 
which commend her to the love and admiration 
of men, to throw them into the treasury of one 
or the other of these belligerent factions. 

This, sir, call it by what name you please, is 
the condition of Kansas. Senators say they do 
not know it—they have not been informed of it 
—they have not been officially informed. Sir, are 
we stocks and stones, like dumb idols in the 
Pantheon, that we need the intervention ofa priest, 
to inform us of the complaints of our votaries, and 
to convey to our dull and artificial ears their 
prayers? You have heard nothing else but this, 
from the day the present Congress assembled 
until this hour, Senators say, that, although they 
have heard it, it does not come in an official man- 
ner! Did not two men claiming to be represent- 
atives of the new, conditional, provisional State 
of Kansas, present themselves with their petiuon 
at your door, three long months ago, and ask 
admission, upon the ground that the civil gov- 
ernment which had obtained in Kansas was a 
usurpation and a tyranny which was intolerable, 
and the people there had organized themselves 
into a State, and sent those persons here to ask 
you to admit them into the Union, as a relief 
from existing troubles, as a redress for existing 
evils, and a security against the otherwise inev- 
itable calamity of civil war? What else have you 
been discussing, from the beginning of the ses- 
sion tothe present time, but the question whether 
you would grant that relief and that redress, or 
whether you would grant some other relief and 
some other redress, to prevent the calamity of 
civil war? 

Do Senators yet say that Congress has no offi- 
cial information on this subject? Do you not 
know—does not every man Dabs know—that a 
person claiming to be a member of Congress has 
applied for admission asa Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, and he has made a case so 
probable, so plausible at least, that the House 
of Representatives have sent a committee of their 
own body, which committee are now, as they 


have been for two months past, investigating just | 


this simple question, me: whether Kansas 
is under the dominion of a lawfully-constituted 
government, under the organic act of Congress, 
or whether it is under the jurisdiction and power 


That is the simple statement of the case. 

Now, in view of this painful and alarming state 
of things existing in that Territory, it is well to 
consider another matter. We have reached, as 
I have said, the crisis of territorial aggrandize- 


ornaments and embellishments | 


‘THE CO 


| joyed b 


|in regard to other Territories. If you shall, by 
| wise legislation now, secure to all the people of 
the new Territories the rights of American citi- 
zens, complete, full, broad, ample as they are en- 
tuting this Union, you may expect contentment, 


advancement, in the Territories of the United 
States. 


who may be gathered into a Territory newly 


and usurpation, of whatever kind; that they sha 


by force, to laws which are unjust, unconstitu- 
tional, and tyrannical, and to laws which are 
founded in usurpation, then you have reached 
the time when you can expect never more to see 





peace and harmony prevailing throughout the 
unorganized or only partially organized portions 
of the Republic. 


Kentucky does not reach the dignity of aremedy 
for this evil. It is not proposed as such. Let 
us consider it just exactly in the extent which he 
|| assigns to it, and which its terms import. This 
|, great question in Kansas, whether the statutes of 
the territorial government, so called, shall stand 
and be the law of the land, is one that must be 
decided somewhere, some time, and in some way. 
How do Senators propose that it shall be decided? 
The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Stuart,] who 
held the chair during your absence, sir, thought 
it must be left to decide itself by being forgotten. 
Other Senators have said the samething. Is that 
a just and right way to settle and decide it? Cer- 
tainly not, if this Congress has jurisdiction and 
authority to hear and decide the complaints of 
_the people of Kansas. 
to decide this appeal ? 

United States? N 

officer. 





has assumed, as we understand, to do so, but his 
decision is not conclusive upon the legislative 
authority or upon the courts of justice. 

There is legislative authority, and there is judi- 
cial authority, in this land. The Senator from 
Connecticut | Mr. Tovcey] tells us the courts have 
the power. Sir, it is a question, not as he seems 
to imply, between man and man in cee 

’ 


| of Kansas, between individual and individua 
citizen and citizen, but it is a question of the 
safety, peace, order, and tranquillity of the whole 
body politic, and of the very existence of civil 
liberty in Kansas. What court in Kansas can 
render a judgment that will reach the extent of 
the evil, and afford a redress, if one is due? 
| What court in Kansas can award a seat in the 
House of Representatives to the delegate of the 








ment, and we are here to meet the responsibili- 
ties of Government in many and remote Territo- 
ries, We are only at the threshold of that new 
experience. We have added territory after ter- 
ritory, dominion after domimion; and what is 
done by our Government in regard to this the’ 
first case of disturbance, difficulty, and conflict in 
our Territories, will become the law of the nation 





| questioned by those whom 


people of Kansas, or deny to the territorial 
representative his place there? What court can 
award a judgment that shall give unquestionable 
validity and effect to the acts of taxation and 


force of this assumed Territorial Legislature in | 


Kansas? 

The Legislature of Kansas cannot do this, 
because itis itself a party to the controversy. 
Where, then, is the power? Itisin the Congress 
of the United States, which has absolute and 


unbounded control over the whole government of | 


_ Kansas in all its departments, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, and which has, I had almost 
said, equal control over the Executive Depart- 


ment of the United States itself, as, indeed, it has | 


in regard to this particular subject. Congress has 
only to breathe upon the statute-book which is 
ou call rebels in 
Kansas, and it starts up into life, and vigor, and 
authority,and power. It has only to lay its hand 
| of condemnation upon that statute-book, and 

the laws disappear into that pit of perdition to 


which ae should and ultimately must always | 


descen 
In the mean time, while we here are occupying 
our time in everything else, and in debates, some- 
times calm and sometimes stormy, on this great 
question, whether the professed territorial gov- 
| ernment of Kansas is really a government of the 
United States; and while the House of Repre- 
sentatives are engaged on thgt same question, 
taking evidence upon it, and having a day set 


down nota fortnig t hence for its consideration, 


this simple proposition of the Senator from Ken- 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


citizens of the organized States consti- | 
peace, tranquillity, harmony, prosperity, and | 


But if, on the other hand, you begin | 
now to say to the citizens of the United States || 


opened to them, that they shall submit to cope 
l 


be disfranchised; that they shall be subjugated, | 


The proposition of the honorable Senator from | 


Who, then, has power | 
Is it the President of the | 
No, sir; he is only an executive | 
He may decide prima facie, provisionally, || 
conditionally, for his own immediate action. He | 
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| tucky is submitted, which provides that the Sen- 
| ate of the United States, desirous to mitigate these 
evils and these enormities, and, as far as possible 
to preserve peace in the Territory of Kansas durin, 
the time while this debate shall last, suggests 1, 
| the President of the United States that it would 
be wise, in Repent for him to invest with 
the command of the forces already actually jn 
Kansas, the distinguished, the illustrious Licey. 
tenant General of the United States Army, the con- 
—_ of Mexico, and the pacificator in many 
omestic and foreign strifes and wars. 

What earthly objection can there be to such 
a course? Suppose that it is not wise, and the 
President shall not accept the advice; then the 
command will remain where it is. Suppose it 
is wise, and the President shall accept it, is there 
any mortal man, whatever may be his confidence 
in Colonel Sumner, who is not conscientious| 
obliged to confess equal confidence in Winfield 
Scott? 

Is there nothing in the prestige, in the fame, in 
|| the eminent patriotism, and eminent loyalty and 
|| eminent devotion to peace of this the greatest of 
‘| our captains, which will persuade men to wait 
|| to be calm, to subdue their passions, to abide b > 
|| the justice of Congress during the short time in 
|| which the subject is to be discussed ? 
| _ What is the objection actually urged? Why, 
| 











sir, itis that we may not undertake to dictate to 
| the President of the United States; we may not 
|express our opinion about a matter which falls 
within his exclusive province! Sir, this is a fear. 
ful sign of a change of temper and of spirit in 
regard to the proper division of powers in this 
Government. The President is, indeed, the 
Executive, but Congress is the Legislature. He 
|| is but the hand: except where the Constitution 
has given him exclusive jurisdiction, if there be 
| any such case, we have only to take that hand 
| and set it at any hour on the dial plate, and it 
must stand there. We have only to set the 
executive needle in motion towards any point of 
the compass, and it must go on until it reaches 
that point. It cannot traverse backwards or for- 
wards beyond that point. In the British Parlia- 
ment, which we are apt to think is less consery- 
ative of the rights of the people than Congress, 
a resolution may be introduced by any member 
of the House of Lords or of the House of Com- 
mons, and the House be called to vote upon it, 
| that the Ministry have not the confidence of the 
| Parliament; and, if it be adopted, itis conclusive 
of an entire change of administration, or if it be 
decided otherwise, it is a vote of approbation, 
which renews the executive power. Have we 
nota right to express our opinion by way of 
instruction or guidance to the President of the 
United States? I think we have a right even 
to pass a vote of censure, if such were needed. 
This resolution, however, is not of that charac- 
ter. It assumes nothing against the President. 
On the other hand, as it is drawn, differing from 
my views on the subject, it implies confidence in 
the President, and a desire to support him in 
the present questionable exercise of his high 
authority. 

There is fear, sir, that we may undervalue the 
danger of this crisis. The Senator from Florida 
tells us, as the Senator from Connecticut does, 
| that it is only necessary that the people of Kan- 
sas shall obey the laws, and if they will not obey 
the laws, the sheriff and the judge, backed by the 
armed posse under the direction of the Govern- 
ment,will compel their obedience. Never, through- 
out all this debate, do they for one moment 
admit, or advert to, the fact, that this disobedience 
of which they complain results, not from disloy- 
alty to the Government of the United States, but 
from loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
| States and the principles of civil liberty which it 
guaranties, ever, for one moment, do they 
admit that the people who object to the authority 
of those laws, and refuse to obey or acknowledge 
them, deny’ that they were represented in the 
Legislature which made them, and say that it was 
a usurped Legislature. If that be trae—and in 
this argument I am not going to discuss the ques- 
tion whether it be true or not—but, if that be the 
ground they assume, and if it is assumed by a 
party sufficiently strong and numerous to indicate 
that it is the opinion of a majority of the people 
of that Territory, then you have got to the point 

when you expect to subjugate men as rebels, and 
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| 


as traitors, who are defending themselves as pa- | 
triots, citizens, and as freemen. ; | 
This question is not factitiously raised, nor 
factiously debated amongst them; nor is it a 
question so easy and -certain of solution as hon- 


crable Senator’s seem to think. It divides this 
pation just as it divides Congress. On the north 
side of the Capitol of the United States (the Senate 
Chamber) the laws of Kansas are held to be valid, 
obligatory, supreme, the law of the land. On the 
eouth side of the Capitol of the United States (the 
House of Representatives) those laws are held to 
constitute a tyranny, afraud, eee a founded 
in usurpation. It is just so throughout the Union, 
reversing the points of the compass. South of the | 
Potomac the laws of Kansas are just, humane, 
merciful, constitutional, and it is treason to dis- 
obey them. North of the Potomac—if you do 
not know it now you will know it soon—those 
jaws are held and will be held to be unjust, tyran- | 
nical, unworthy of obedience, and the people who 
submit to them unworthy to be the brethren of 
the free people of the States of the American 
Union. 

To arrest this conflict of arms, to settle this 
question under the forms of the Constitution, has 
been my earnest object, and it will continue to be. 
To soothe and quiet the public mind, to arrest the 
increasing danger of civil war, is the simple ob- 
ject of this resolution. Therefore, with the 
reservation which I have before made, I give my 
yote for taking it up, and shall give my vote for 
its adoption, 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that this proposition is, to say the least of it, 
rather an extraordinaryone. I think the Execu- 
tive of this nation will see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. I see no necessity either for cur- 
tailing the constitutional power of the Executive, 
or trammeling him in the discharge of his duties 
when he has performed them with fidelity to the 
Constitution. If the resolution now ehite con- 
sideration is, as the Senator from Kentucky says, 
one to carry out the war power, the Senate alone 
has nothing to do with it, for the Senate cannot 
make war. That requires both branches of the 
legislative department, and the concurrence of the 
Executive. 

Suppose, then, that you are to send General 
Scott to Kansas in the character of a diplomatic 
agent: what is to be the result? Is there anything 
to be attained by it? The Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from New York have assumed 
that General Scott’s going there will settle these 
difficulties. That is the very point to which I 
wish to direct attention. How are the difficulties 
tobe settled? Howis he todo it? If the attain- 
ment of the end which these gentlemen seem to 
have in view could be accomplished by the prop- 
osition, we all, perhaps, might desire to see it 
done; but both those gentlemen, with all their 
ability, have utterly failed to show us how the 
sending of General Scott to Kansas is to settle 
the difficulties which are existing in that Terri- 
tory. Itis idle to talk about such a thing. 

hese difficulties exist not only in Kansas, but | 
beyond it; Massachusetts is the headquarters. 
if Kansas were let alone, and the operation of 
the laws and government there was allowed to 
go on without interference, the question could be 
easily settled. You perceive, sir, the action in| 
the States and in other quarters. Has it been 
shown that the Government of the United States 
has been insufficient to execute the laws in Kan- 
sas when it became necessary to afford the aid 
of the General Government to the authorities 
there? [apprehend not. Then, so far as mili- 
tary authority is concerned, the presence of Gen- 
eral Scott seems not needed there. Whenever 
there is resistance to the laws of the country 
there—the laws of Kansas and the laws of the 
United States—I apprehend the Executive will 
not be found unwilling to send the Army of the 
United States, as far as his constitutional power 
will enable him to do, to execute the laws. 

What do you wish to do? Do you wish to 
send General Scott there as a kind of a diplomatic 
agent to settle the question; and what question 
is that? It is a question in relation to the change 
of an existing government. A government is in 
existence there, and the Senator from New York, 
and those who agree with him on this subject, 
assume that it is an arbitrary government which 
has been forced upon the people, and is illegal | 


TS 











| desires to send no additional force there. 


and unconstitutional. This idea is repeated and | 
sent forth to the country day after day. It is the | 
beginning and the end of the speeches which are 
made by members on one side. I differ with my 
friend from Mississippi when he says that the 
discussion of these questions here does no good. 
I verily believe that all these difficulties have | 
arisen from the manner in which the constitu- 
tional party of this country have treated these 
ann in the Congress of the United States. 
fear after year, the Abolitionists of the North 
have been making speeches, and publishing them 
in the Congressional Globe, thus giving them a 
sort of authoritative indorsement, and sending 
them over the country, misrepresenting the 
South and her institutions. Southern men have 


| treated these efforts of theirs with contempt. 


They have allowed them to go on until these men 
have misled the people of the North, and we find 
ourselves upon the very verge of a dissolution of 
this glorious Union. 

What is the present trouble? The difficulty 
in Kansas is as to which of two parties shall suc- 
ceed in obtaining possession of the government 
there. There is sieeuay in existence a constitu- 
tional government—not a government of usurpa- 
tion, as the Senator from New York gratuitously 
says, but a legally-constituted government. The 
President of the United States, so far as his 
authority can be enforced, I undertake to say, will 
see that the laws are faithfully executed. The 

uestion in Kansas, whether slavery shall exist 
there or be inhibited, is the great bone of conten- 


| tion; and if that were out of the way all difficulty 


would cease. Do you desire to send to Kansas 
a diplomatic agent cf the Government of the 


| United States to dictate to the people there 


whether they shall have slavery or not? If you 
could send an agent there to convince the people 
that the government is right, you would strike at 
the root of the evil; or if you could send your dip- 
lomatic agent to Massachusetts and whee quar- 
ters where these disturbances originate—where 
the flame is fanned—where the money is contrib- 
uted, and the rifles are purchased, you might 
strike at the root of this evil. 

I believe, sir, that the Executive will perform 
his duty. I cannot see that he needs to be tram- 
meled by the advice of the Senate. I cannot see 
that it is necessary to enlarge his powers by 
giving him such advice. The Executive ye 
appreciates, [ doubt not, the great military skill 
and ability of General Scott; and if the time shall 
arrive when his services will be needed in this 


| Territory, | doubt not he will be sent there. 


The gentleman from Kentucky says that he 
If I 
understand him, it is the moral effect, the influ- 
ence to be exerted by sending General Scott there, 
which he desires. I cannot see, for the life of 
me, that any such result is to flow from this ac- 
tion of ours. Both the Senators, who have so 
ably addressed the Senate in favor of the reso- 
lution, have totally failed to show in what way 
General Scott is to contribute to the pacification 
of the disturbances in Kansas, and I do not think 
it can be shown. Believing that it cannot be 
shown, and that it is extra-judicial for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to undertake to express 
its opinion in such a mode, | shall vote against 
this resolution. 

Without disposing of the motion, after a brief 
executive session, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, June 11, 1856. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Danrex Wa po. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid | 


before the House a message from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a communication 
from the Secretary of State, stating,in reply toa 
resolution of the Howse of Representatives of the 
29th ultimo, requesting the President ‘‘ to com- 
municate, if consistent with the public interest, 
any information in his possession in regard to 
the action of the leading Powers of Europe on 
the question of privateering, and if notice of the 
action of the late conference of Paris thereon has 
been officially communicated to this Govern- 
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ment,’’ that no information of the character called 
for by the resolution had been officially commu- 
nicated by any foreign Government to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Stanton the communication 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, in reply to a resolution of the House 
of the 8th of May last, requesting information in 
regard to a contemplated imposition of additional 
duties on American leaf tobacco by the Zoll-Ve- 
rein, or commercial union of the German States, 
& report from the Secretary of State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 

The SPEAKER stated that the question first 
'n order for consideration was the motion of the 
rename se from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] that the 

ournal of Saturday's proceedings be amended, 
by str‘king out the notice of a bill given by Mr. 
Epwarps. 

Upon this question the yeas and nays were 

ordered on Monday. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
39, nays 69; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Hendley 8. Bennett, 
Boyce, John P. Campbell, Carlile, Clingman, Wiiliamson R. 
W. Cobh, Cox, Crawford, Cullen, Davidson, Denver, Ed- 
mundson, Etheridge, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Augustus Hall, 
Harris, Herbert, Hoffman, Houston, George W. Jones, 
Kennett, Lake, Humpbrey Marshall, Nichols, Phelps, Pur- 
year, Quitman, Reade, Rivers, Rutiin, Sandidge, Trippe, 
Lo Warner, Watkins, John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer— 

NAYS — Messrs. Ball, Barbour, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Broom, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
James H. Campbell, Caskie, Bayard Clarke, Clawson, Col- 
tax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, Day, 
Dean, De Witt, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Edic, Edwards, 
Emrie, Galloway, Goode, Harlan, Harrison, Haven, Hick- 
man, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Hughston, Knapp, 
Knight, Knox, Leiter, McQueen, Millson, Millward, Moore, 
Norton, Pettit, Richardson, Ritchie, Robison, Sabin, Sapp, 
Scott, Stanton, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, ‘T'raften, 
Wade, Walbridge, Walker, Cadwalader C. Washburne, 
Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburu, Watson, Whitney, 
Winslow, and Woodworth—69. 

No quorum voted. 


Mr. SAPP. I move that there be a call of the 
House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. WHITNEY. As the vote just taken 
shows that no quorum is present, and as it is 
useless to sit here without a quorum to do busi- 
ness, | move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was disagreed to. 


Mr. HAVEN. If the Speaker will pardon me 
for a single moment, I desire to make an inquiry. 
Supposing we go through with the call of the 


| House, will the names of the absentees be record- 


| 
i| 
I 


ed upon the Journal ? 

Mr. PHELPS. Not unless you go through 
with the entire call. They will not appear b 
rey calling the roll once, and then suspend- 
ing all further proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The names of the absentees 
will appear upon the Journal unless the call be 
suspended before its completion. 

Mr. HAVEN. I wish to make this single sug- 
gestion, if itisnot outof order: We should either 
enter upon a call of the House with the idea of en- 
forcing the attendance of absent members until a 
quorum is present; or we should simply make the 
call, have the names of the absentees entered upon 
the Journal,and let them take the slight respons- 
ibility that will attach to their absence. Any 
thing beyond one or the other of these courses 
is puerile. ‘There is no use in sitting here and 
| calling the roll, unless we can obtain a working 

uorum by it. If itis the opnion of the House 
that it is unfair to call back members here before 
next week, we ought to understand it, and not 
come here and enter again upon this childish 
business. I should like to have the sense of the 
| House upon the question, whether we are to de 
| one thing or the other. 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessec. 
| call. 
| The House then proceeded to the execution of 
| its order. The roll was called, and the absentees 
| noted. The names of the absentees were then 
called, and the following members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Messrs. Albright, Bayly, Bell, Henry Bennett, Benson, 


Go on with the 
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; . ~2r | 
Bishop, Bowie, Cadwalader, Lewis D, Campbell Caruthers, | 


Chattes, Childs, Ezra Clark, Howell Cobb, H. Winter Da- 
vis, Timothy Davis, Dick, Dowdell Darfee, Elliott, English, 
Koustis, Bvans, Faulkner, Flagler, Florence, Foster, Henry 
M. Fuller, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, 


Gianey Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Kelsey, Kidwell, King, Know!- 
coancil niet, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, Alexander K. 
Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Matteson, Maxwell, Me- 
Carty, Meacham, Killian Miller, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, 
Murray. Andrew Oliver, Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Packer, 
Paine, Parker, Pearce, Peck, Pelton, Perry, Pike, Porter, 
Pringle, Purviance, Reade, Ricaud, Robbins, Sage, Sew- 
ard, Sherman, Shorter, Simmons, William R. Smith, Sneed, 
Spinner, Stewart, Stranahan, Swope, Tappan, Tyson, 
Underwood, Valk, Wakeman, Waldron, Welch, Wells, 
Wheeler, Williams, Wood, Woodruff, and Daniel B. 
Weight. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. SANDIDGE stated that Mr. Suorter was 
confined to his room by sickness. _ 

Mr. HARRISON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. L. D. Campsent, had been called home by 
sickness in his family. 


The SPEAKER announced that one hundred |) pills are 
and thirty members—a quorum—had answered || 


to their names, 


Mr. CLINGMAN moved that all further pro- | 


ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITNEY. [ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to introduce a bill. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I object, and insist upon 
the regular order of business. I want this ques- 
tion of the correction of the Journal decided 
while a quorum is present. I object to every- 


~ thing outside of the regular order of business. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. On yester- 
day the House postponed the consideration of 
House bill No. 96, the steamboat passenger bill, 
until to-day. As it is evident that there is no 
working quorum here, I ask the consent of the 





| 
| 
| 


| the special order set down for to-day. 


{| 
Robert B. Hall, Valentine B. Horton, Howard, Jewett, J. |! 


_ RHE CONGRERION ALG 


| of a bill providing for expediting the settlement || 
\| of land titles in California. 





journ, until I can make a remark in reference to 





Mr. CRAIGE. I wiuhdraw my motion. 
Mr. HERBERT. It will be recollected that 
the House set aside to-day for the consideration | 


I now move that its 
consideration be further postponed until 


The SPEAKER. The motion can be enter- 





|| tained only by the unanimous consent of the 


| 


‘ 
| rection of the Journal. 


| to it. 


| 
| 
| 


House, the pending question being upon the cor- 
Mr. H. MARSHALL. There is no objection 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There were | 

two bills postponed till this morning, and I hope 

there will be no objection to their further post- 
ponement. 

Mr.CRAIGE. [renew my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. I pane it will be voted 


|| down, and that we will not adjourn until these 


0stponed. 
ENNINGTON, 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. P I ask the unanimous 


| consent of the House to take from the Speaker’s 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


table, for the purpose of reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Senate bill for the | 
relief of Horatio J. Perry. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I object to any- 
thing of that kind until we have a quorum here. 


Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to inquire of 


|| the Chair whether the bills which were specially 
|| postponed until to-day, if they are not further 
|| postponed, will go to the Speaker’s table, or will 
|| they stand as the first business in order when we 


shall have a quorum? 
The SPEAKER. If they were postponed by 
the order of the House only until aon they 


|| will go to the Speaker’s table, and be the first 


House to further postpone the consideration of || 


the bill until four weeks from to-day. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I object to the 
transaction of any business until the pending 
question is disposed. of. 

Mr. MI{LLSON. 
question of the correction of the Journal, I move 
to lay the motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
set on the table. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Iask forthe yeas 
and nays upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Itis evident that 
there will not be a quorum voting upon that ques- 
tion; and I move, therefore, that the House ad- 
journ, 


The question was taken; and the motion was || 


i} 


disagreed to. 
The question recurred upon Mr. Miiison’s 


motion; and being taken, upon a division there || 


were—ayes 75, noes 29; no quorum. 

Mr. SAPP demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Sarr and 
Bocock were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 81, noes 31; no quorum voting. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. I move that the 


| 
| 


| 


| 


With a view of settling this | 


| 


| 


i 
1] 


| 


| 
| 
| 


rules be suspended, and that the House resolve || 


itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state | 


of the Union. 
The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order 
at this time. 


| 


Mr. CRAIGE. I move that the House do now | 


adjourn. 


Carolina to withdraw his motion to enable me to | 


make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can make 
his statement only by unanimous consent. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. ALLEN said: I desire only to state that I 
paired off with Mr. Watpron upon all questions 
cane railroad questions. 


| when ~ shall have a quorum here, the House | 
| will take them = for consideration, and I hope | 
| the House willa 


| 


also paired off with | 


another member of the House upon some other || 


questions. On my return here I forgot my pair 
with Mr. Watpron, and have been voting this 
morning until | was reminded of it a moment ago 
by the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Wan- 
BRIDGE.| I thought itdue to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wa.pron] to make this state- 
ment, that he might not think that I was endeav- 
org to take advantage of his absence. 

_Mr. HERBERT. “I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina to withdraw his motion to ad- 


| 


| not agreed to. 


'| there is a motion pending to lay the motion of 


| 


|| objection to adjourning at this time is, that the 


|| day will go upon the Speaker’s table if we ad- 
fr. ALLEN. I ask the gentleman from North || 





| understanding [ have no objection to adjourning. 


\| the yeas and nays. 


| adjourn. 


thing in order when the House proceeds to busi- | 
ness upon the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Under that 
statement, I hope the House will consent to a 
further postponement before we adjourn. 

Mr. TRAFTON. Can the House consent 
when the House is not here? 

Mr. CRAIGE. I insist upon my motion to 


The question was taken» and the motion was | 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire to | 
make a motion which every member in the House | 
can vote upon, There is evidently a quorum | 
here, and I move to postpone the further consid- | 
eration of the motion of the gentleman from Ten- | 
nessee for one week. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
that motion cannot be entertained at this time, as 


the gentleman from Tennessee upon the table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I now move 
that House bill No. 96, relating to the security 
of lives on board of vessels propelled in whole or 
in part by steam be postponed until four weeks 
from to-day. 


The SPEAKER. The motion is not in order, | 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I move that there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. SANDIDGE. I am satisfied that the only 


two bills which have been made the order for to- 


journ without ae their consideration to | 
a future day. I have no doubt, that at any time 


journ- with that understanding. | 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. With that 





Mr. SANDIDGE, 


now adjourn. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Upon that motion I demand 1 


I move that the House do | 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. TODD. [call for tellers upon the motion. | 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Topp, and 


Miter of Indiana, were appointed. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 
|| ayes 66, noes 26. 


So the motion was agreed to; and thereupon, | 


LOBE. | 


| Several SENATORS. 


'| rarely uttered a word. 








IN SENATE. _ 
Tuurspar, June 12, 1856. 
Prayer by Rev. Henry C. Dean. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. 
| Foster a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands in place of Mr. Crayton, who was oy 
_ Monday excused from service on that committee 


j 


| PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


__ June 22, 





| 


| Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I rise for g 


puspere purely personal, such as I have neyor 


| before risen for in the Senate. I desire to explain 

| some matters personal to myself and to my own 
future course in public life. 

Go on. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I ask the Senate to excuse 


|| me from further service as chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on Commerce. I do so because I foe} 
that my relations hereafter will be of sucha char- 
acter as to render it proper that I should no longer 


| hold that position. 1 owe this act to the domi- 


| nant majority in the Senate. When I cease to har- 
| monize with the majority, or tests are applied by 
that party with which | have acted to which | 
cannot submit, I feel that I ought no longer to 
| hold that respectable position. I propose to state 
| briefly the reasons which have brought me to 


'| that conclusion. 


| During nine years of service in the Senate | 


| have preferred rather to be a working than a 
talking member, and so I have been almost a 
silent one. On the subjects which have so much 
| agitated the country, Senators know that I have 
I love my country more 
than I love my party. I love my country aboye 
my love for any interest that can too deeply agi- 
tate or disturb its harmony. I saw, in all the 
exciting scenes and debates through which we 
have passed, no particular good that would result 
| from my active intermingling in them. My heart 


|| has often been full, and the impulses of that heart 


have often been felt upon my lips, but I have 
repressed them there. 

Sir, I hold that the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise was a gross moral and political wrong, 
unequaled in the annals of the legislation of this 
country, and hardly equaled in the annals of 
any otherfree country. Still, sir, with a desire to 
promote harmony and concord and brotherly feel- 
ing, [ was a quiet man under all the exciting de- 
bates which led to that fatal result. I believed it 
wrong then; I can see that wrong lying broadcast 
all around us now. Asa wrong | opposed that 
| measure—not indeed by my voice, but with con- 
| sistent and steady and uniform votes, I so re- 
| sisted it in obedience to the dictates of my own 
| judgment. I did it also cheerfully, in compli- 
| ance with the instructions of the Legislature of 
Maine, which were passed by a vote almost unan- 
imous. In the House of Representatives of Maine, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty-one members, 
only six, I think, dissented; and in the Senate, 
consisting of yo members, only one mem- 
ber non-concurred. 

But the Missouri restriction was abrogated. 
The portentous evils that were predicted have 
followed, and are yet following, along in its train. 
It was done, sir, in violation of the pledges of 
that party with which I have always acted, and 
with which I have always voted. It was done in 
violation of solemn pledges of the President of the 
United States, seat in his inaugural address. 
Still, sir, 1 was disposed to suffer the wrong, until 
I should see that no evil results were flowing from 
it. We were told by almost every Senator who 
addressed us upon that occasion that no evil 
results would follow; that no practical difference 
in the settlement of the country, and the character 
of the future State, would take place, whether the 
act were done or not. 1 have waited calmly and 
patiently to see the fulfillment of that prediction; 
and I am grieved, sir, to say now, that they have 
at least been mistaken in their predictions and 
promises. They all have signally failed. 

That Senators might have voted for that meas- 
ure under the belief then expressed and the pre- 





| dictions to which I have alluded, [ can well un- 


derstand. But how Senators can now defend that 

measure amid all its evils, which are overwhelm- 

ing the land, if not pence, be with a confla- 
re 





at ten minutes past one o’clock, the Hoyse | 
adjourned till to-morrow at twelve o’clock, m. | 


gration, is what I do notcomprehend. The whole 
of the disturbed state of the country has its rise 
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» and is attributable to, that act alone—nothing 


I ‘ - : 
io. Itlies at the foundation of all our misfor- 


ie sand commotions. ‘There would have been 
no ineursions by Missouri borderers into Kansas 
either to establish slavery or control elections, 
There would have been no necessity either for 
others to have gone there partially to aid in pre- | 
serving the country in its then condition. All 

would have been peace there. Had it not been 

done, that repose and quiet which pervaded the | 
nublic mind then, would hold it in tranquillity 
to-day. Instead of startling events we should 
have quiet and peace within our borders, and that 
faternal feeling which ought to animate the citi- 
sens of every part of the Union toward those of 
all other sections. 

Sir, the events that are taking place around us 
wre indeed startling. ‘They challenge the public | 
mind and om to the public judgment; they 
thrill the public nerve as electricity imparts a 
tremulous motion to the telegraphic wire. It is | 
a period when all good men should unite in apply- 

«the proper remedy to secure pear andl hak 
mony to the country. Is this to be done by any 
of us, by remaining associated with those whe 
have been instrumentalin producing these results, 
and who now justify them? I do not see my duty 
lying in that direction. : 

‘| have, while temporarily acquiescing, stated | 
here and at home, everywhere, uniformly, that 

when the tests of those measures were applied to 
me as one of party fidelity, i would sunder them 
ag fax is sundered at the touch of fire. I do it 
now. 

The occasion involves a question of moral duty; 
and self-respect allows me no other line of duty | 
but to follow the dictates of my own judgment 
and the impulses offmy own heart. A just man 
may cheerfully submit to many enforced humili- | 
ations; but a self-degraded man has ceased to be 
worthy to be deemed a man at all. | 

Sir, what has the recent Democratic convention 
atCincinnati done? 


| 


} 


It has indorsed the measure | 


] have condemned, and has sanctioned its de- || 


structive and ruinous effects. It has done more— | 
vastly more. That principle or policy of territo- 

rial sovereignty which once had, and which I sup- | 
pose now has, its advocates within these walls, is | 
stricken down; and there is an absolute denial of | 
itin the resolution of the convention, if I can draw 
right conclusions—a denial equally to Congress, 
and even to the people of the Territories, of the 
right to settle the question of slavery therein. 
On the contrary, the convention has actually in- | 
corporated into the platform of the Democratic 

party that doctrine which, only a few years ago, 

met nothing but ridicule and contempt, here and | 
elsewhere, namely: that the flag of the Federal | 


Union, under the Constitution of the United | 
States, carries slavery wherever it floats. If this 
baleful principle be true, then that national ode 
which inspires us always as on a battle-field, 
— be rewritten by Drake, and should read 
thus: 


Forever float that standard sheet ; 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Stavery’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Stavery’s banner streaming o’er us?”? 

Now, sir, what is the precise condition in which 
this matter is left by the Cincinnati convention? 
I do not design to trespass many moments on the 
Senate; but allow me to read and offer a very few 
comments upon some portions of the Democratic 
platform. The first resolution that treats upon 
the subject is in these words—I read just so much 
of it as is applicable to my present remarks: 

‘That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or contro] the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that all such States are the sole and 
proper judges of everything appertaining to their own af- 
fairs not prohibited by the Constitution.”’ 

I take it that this language, thus far, is language 
which meets a willing and ready response from 
every Senator here—certainly it does from me. 
But in the following resolution I find these words: 

“Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers, and | 
was intended to embrace, the whole subject of slavery agi- 
tation in Congress.”’ 

The first resolution which I read was adopted 
years ago in Democratic conventions. The sec- 
ond resolution which I read was adopted in sub- 
Sequent years, when a different state of things 
had arisen, and it became necessary to apply an | 
xbstract proposition relating to the States to the 
ferritories. Hence the adoption of the language 
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contained in the second resolution which I have 
read. \ 

Now, sir, I deny the position thus assumed by 
the Cincinnati convention. In the language of 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenven,] 
so ably and so appropriately used, on Tuesday 
last, I hold that th ’ 
eignty of the Territories is in Congress. 
my judgment; but this resolution brings the Ter- 
ritories precisely within the same limitations which 
are. applied to the States in the resolution which 


| I first read. The two taken together deny to Con- 


gress any power of legislation in the Territories. 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


e entire and unqualified sover- | 
That is 


Follow on, and let us see what remains. Adopt- | 


ed asa partof the present platform, and as neces- 
sary to a new state of things, and to meet an 


| emergency now existing, the Convention says: 


“The American Democracy recognize and adopt the 
principles contained in the organic laws establishing the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only 
sound and safe solution of the slavery question, upon which 
the great national idea of the people of this whole country 


| can repose, in its determined conservatism of the Union— 
non-interference by Congress with slavery in States and | 
| Territories.”? 


Then follows the last resolution: 


** Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebrask2, aeting 


through the fairly-expressed wi!! of ine majority of actual 


residents, and whenover the number of their inhabitants 


| iustifies it, to form a constitution, with or without domestic 


|| of which 





slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon terms of per- 
fect equality with the other States.” 

Take all these resolutions together, and the 
deduction which we must necessarily draw from 
them is a denial to Congress of any power what- 
ever to legislate upon the subject of slavery. The 
last resolution denies to the people of the Terri- 
tory any poWer over that subject, save when they 
shall have a sufficient number to furm a consti- 
tution and become a State, and also denies that 
Congress has any power over the subject; and so 
the resolutions hold that this power is at least in 
abeyance while the Territory is in a territorial 
condition. That is the only conclusion which 
you can draw from these resolutions. Alas! for 
short-lived territorial sovereignty. It came to its 
death in the house of its friends; it was buried by 
the same hands which had given it baptism ! 

But, sir, I did not rise for the purpose of dis- 


cussing these resolutions, but only to read them, | 
and state the action which I propose to take in | 


view of them. 
some subsequent occasion, when I shall endeavor 
to present to the Senate and the country a fair 
account of what is the true issue presented to the 
people for their consideration ‘ind Geeindbin: 

My object now is to show only that the Cin- 
cinnati convention has indorsed and approved of 


|| the repeal of the Missouri compromise, from 
from | 





which so many evils have already flowed 
which, I fear, more and worse evils must yet be 
anticipated. It would, of course, be expected 
that the presidential nominee of that convention 


I may—I probably shall—take | 


would accept, cordially and cheerfully, the plat- | 


form prepared for him by his party friends. No 
person can object to that. There is no equivo- 
cation on his part about the matter. I beg leave 
to read a short extract from a speech of that gen- 
tleman, made at his own home, within the last 
few days. Inreply tothe Keystone Club, which 
paid him a visit there, Mr. Buchanan said: 

“Gentlemen, two weeks since I should have made you 
a longer speech, but now I have been placed on a platform 
most heartily approve, and that can speak for 
me. Being the representative of the great Democratic 
party, and not simply James Buchanan, I must square my 
conduct according to the platform of the party, and insert 
no new plank, nor take one from it.” 

These events leave to me only one unpleasant 
duty, which is to declare here that I can maintain 
political associations with no party that insists 
upon such doctrines; that [can support no man 











for President who avows and recognizes them; | 


and that the little of that power with which God 
has endowed me shall be employed to battle man- 
fully, firmly, and consistently for his defeat, de- 
manded as itis by the highest interests of the 
country which owns all my allegiance, 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Maine to be excused 
from further service on the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
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heirs of Joseph Packwood, praythg for remuner- 
ation for the extraordinary and meritorious ser- 
vices of their ancestor, and indemnity for his 
losses and sacrifices in the revolutionary struggle} 
which was referred to the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of 
Oneida county, New York, remonstrating against 
the further extension of the patents heretofore 
granted to Cyrus H. McCormick, Obed Hussey, 
and to Moore & Hascall, for improvements In 
reaping and mowing machines; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON presented a memorial of citizens 
of Boston, Massachusetts, praying Congress to 
extend the same protection to mechanics, chem- 
ists, artists, and farmers, in the use and enjoy- 
ment of their inventions, that is afforded by law 
to literary men and authors; which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. BRODHEAD presented the petition of 
Alexander Jones, late a soldier in the United 
States Army, praying to be allowed. bounty land; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Nar. MALLORY presented the petition jof 
George S, Seton, praying that he may be allowed 
to enter a quantity of land equal to that of which 
he has been deprived by errors in the survey of 
a tract claimed under a Spanish coneession, and 
confirmed to him by a decree of the Supremé 
Court; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. DURKEE presented a petition of the board 


| of supervisors of Brown county, Wisconsin, 


raying that a tract of land belonging to the 
Jnited States, in that county, may be granted to 
them for the use and support of the paupers of 
that county; which was referred to the Commit+ 
| tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CASS presented the memorial of Mary E. 
Heard, and the other heirs of General Daniel 


| Morgan, an officer in the army of the Revolution, 


praying to be allowed depreciation on his com- 
ay; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. JONES, of Lowa, presented the petition 
of Almerin C. Harper, only surviving child of 
Robert Harper, deceased, praying to be allowed 
bounty land for his father’s services in the war 
of 1812; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of 
Towa, praying that the State may be confirmed 
| in the selection of swamp and overflowed lands 

made under the act of September 28, 1850; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


MAIL ROUTES.IN ARKANSAS, 


Mr. JOHNSON. I have a petition from citi+ 
zens of Arkansas, praying for the establishment 
of a mail route in that State, which is addressed 


| and was presented to the Post Office Department. 


Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of the | 


It is not within the power of the Department to 

grant it. I therefore present it here, with a rese- 

ution referring it to the Committee on the Post 

Office and Post Roads to inquire into the expedi- 
| ency of granting its prayer. 1 offer this resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a post route from Mount Ida, by Maddox Sul- 
| phur Springs, in Montgomery county, and by Big Bend post 
| Office, to Panther, in l’olk county, in Arkansas. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
| consent, and agreed to. 


| MAIL ROUTES IN IOWA. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa, submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads inquire into the expediency of establishing 4 
mail route from Decorah, in Winneshick county, via Ver 
non Springs, Howard Center, Jamestown, and Cardiff, to 
Cora, in Mitchell county, all in lowa, 

KANSAS AFFAIRS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour has 
arrived for the consideration of the special order, 
which is the bill (S. No. 172) to authorize the 
people of Kansas to form a constitution and State 
government, preparatory to their admission into 
the Union when they have the requisite popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER spoke for two hours; when he 
as interrupted by 
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Mr.CLAY, whosaid: Mr. President, my hon- | 
orable friend has spoken, as is well known to the | 
Senate, undercircumstances calculated to produce | 
excitement, and I perceive that he is somewhat 
fatigued. I think it is due to him, as an act of 
courtesy, that the Senate should adjourn. He || 
has not concluded what he has to say, but I trust | 
the Senate will indulge him, and with that view 
1 move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

' Mr. YULEE. 1 ask the Senator to withdraw || 
that motion, and substitute for it a motion to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. CLAY. I have no objection to that. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. YULEE, the Senate pro- | 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; | 





THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


merce. That was not the motion he made, nor 
| was it his intention, as I have cause to know, 
| being a member of that committee. The motion 
which he submitted was that he be excused from 
serving as chairman of the committee. He does 
not design to leave the committee; and that is the 
way the Chair will recollect the answer wasgiven 


to the Senator from New York, [Mr. maple gS || 
| who inquired what the precise motion was? 


hope the Journal will be corrected; and inasmuch 
as there may be some question on the subject I 
submit a motion, with the consent of the Senate, 
that a chairman of the committee be appointed 
by the Presiding Officer of the Senate. Ordina- 
rily the next member in order would be chairman, 
and I hope that will be the result of my motion; 
but I do not think, on looking at the rules, that 


and after some time asics therein, the doors || that result will follow from the rule, and there- 


were reopened, and the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvurspayr, June 12, 1856. 


nate adjourned. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer | 


by the Chaplain, Rev. Daniet Wazoo. | 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 
CORRECTION OF SATURDAY’S JOURNAL. 1 


The SPEAKER stated that the first business || 
in order was the motion of the gentleman from || 
Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] to lay upon the table || 
the motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to amend 
the Journal of Saturday by striking out the notice || 
of a bill, filed by Mr. Epwarps, of New York; || 
upon which question tellers had been ordered. | 

Mr. PURYEAR. As there is evidently no_ 
quorum present, any attempt to do business will | 
be followed by the same result as yesterday ; and | 
therefore | move that the House do now adjourn. | 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish the fact |) 
to be entered upon the Journal that there is no || 
quorum present, as that is the reason the gentle- 
man assigns for his motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I hope the | 
House wil! not adjourn, as there is a quorum of | 
members in the city, and I believe there will be || 
a quorum here soon. 

r. FAULKNER. I demand the yeas and || 
“a upon the motion to adjourn. | 
he yeas and nays were ordered. | 


1} 


; . L 
The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 2], nays 85; as follows: || 
YEAS—Messrs. Barbour, Carlile, Craige, Henry Winter 
Pavis, Eilion, Faulkner, Foster, Augustus Hall, J. Morrison 
Harris, Herbert, Kennett, Lake, Phelps, Puryear, Reade, | 
Robison, Rutlin, Stephens, Walker, Ellihu B. Washburne, 


and Watson—2l. | 


NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Ball, Barclay, Hendley 8. Ben- | 
nett, Bliss, Bocock, Bradshaw, Branch, Brenton, Broom, | | 
Burlingame, James H. Campbell, John P. Campbell, || 
Caruthers, Clingman, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, 
Comins, Cox, Cragin, Crawford, Cumback, Day, Dean, | 
Denver, Dickson, Dodd, Dowdell, Dunn, Edie, Edwards, 
Emrie, Etheridge, Evans, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Harlan, 
Thomas L. Harris, Harrison, Haven, Hickman, Hoffman, 
Holloway, ‘Thomas R. Horton, Hughston, Jewett, George 
W. Jones, Knapp, Knight, Knox, Leiter, McMullin, 
Meacham, Milison, Millward, Moore, Nichols, Norton, || 


Quitman, Ready, Richardson, Ritchie, Sabin, Sandidge, || 
Sapp, Scott, Simmons, William Smith, Stanton, Talbott, | 
Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Vail, Wade, Wal- | 
bridge, Warner, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Watkins, Whitney, Winslow, Woodworth, John V. 
Wright, and Zollicoffer—85. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. PHELPS. As it appears, from the vote 
just taken, that there is no quorum present, I 
move that there be a call of the House. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. .I move that | 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House | 
accordingly (at twelve o’clock and twenty-five 
minutes) adjourned until to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock, m. 





IN SENATE. 
Fripay, June 13, 1856. 


Prayer by Rev. Henry C. Dean. The Journal | 
of yesterday was read. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr.STUART. I notice, on the reading of the 
Journal this morning, that it states that the Sen- 
ator fron Maine [Mr. Hamuin] was yesterday 


| with the rule requiring the chairman to bee 


fore it is that I make the motion. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The change 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan will be 
sails in the Journal, unless objected to. 
There was no objection; and the Journal, as 
corrected, was approved. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires | 


the unanimous consent of the Senate to Sepatee 


by the Senate. 
Mr. STUART. I hope there will be no objec- 


tion to it. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I hope it will be | 


understood that this is not intended to establish 
a parliamentary rule on the subject. The Senate 
may make any order, in a special case, which it 
thinks proper; but, undoubtedly, when a chair- 
man, elected by the Senate, resigns, or is excused 
from further service, the committee have a right 
to elect their own chairman. If this election of a 
chairman by the Senate did not take place, the 


| committee, by regular parliamentary law, would 


have a right to choose their own chairman. I do 


| not know how it would operate in this case. I 


only say, I think that it 1s a sound practice to 
allow a committee to elect its chairman, unless 
one is specially appointed by the President. I 
suppose, in this case, it might be proposed to go 
into an election for a chairman of the committee, 
in place of the Senator from Maine, under the 
rules and proceedings of the Senate; otherwise I 
should think, if no election were to take place, 


| and the Senator from Maine is still a member of 


the committee, they will be at liberty to clect 


|; their own chairman. 


|| Mr. STUART. This whole question is a 


matter of form. So far as I understand, the Com- 
| mittee on Commerce are all agreed that the Sen- 
atorfrom Wisconsin [Mr. DopGée] shall be chair- 
man. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I meant merely to 
protest against the establishment of a law. 
Mr. STUART. That is all very well. 
The PRESIDENT. No doubt the rule re- 


| quires a chairman of a standing committee to be 
| elected, but, by unanimous consent, the Senate 
| can dispense with the rule, and authorize the 
| Chair to spree If there be no objection, that 


order will be made. 

There being no objection, the President pro 
tempore was authorized to appoint a chairman 
to the Committee on Commerce; and Mr. Dopce 
was appointed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK presented several peti- 


| tions of inventors, residing in different States of 
| the Union, praying that the Patent Office may 
| be separated from the Department of the Interior, 
and established as a separate department of the 
| Government; which were referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 
He also presented a petition of citizens of the 
| United States, praying that the salary of the 
| Commissioner of Patents may be increased to 
6,000 per annum; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 
Mr. FESSENDEN presented a petition of 
citizens of Portland, Maine, praying that the 
| domestic and foreign postal system of the United 
| States may be remodeled; which was referred to 
_ the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
| He also presented a petition of citizens of 
| Portland, and a petition of citizens of Bath, in 
the State of Maine, praying that the duties on all 








excused from service on the Committee on Com- || raw materials, imported into the United States, 


ected | 








may be abolished; which were referr : 

| Cae on Finance. mee at te 
e also presented a memorial of the P rt 

Board of Trade, praying that copies of al pl 


documents, and other works printed by order of 
Congress, may be furnished for the use of that 
board, and such other incorporated boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce as may appl 
| for the same; which was referred to the co 
mittee on the Library. 
Also, a petition of citizens of Harpswell ang 
Brunswick, in Maine, praying that those port: 
may not be attached to the collection district of 
Bath, but remain part of the district of Portland 
and be made ports of delivery; which was ordered 
to lie on the table, as the subject has alread 
| been reported upon. y 
Mr. MALLORY. presented the petition of 
| Eliza B. McNiel, widow of Frederick B. McNe| 
/an officer in the revenue cutter service, who 
died of disease contracted in the discharge of his 
| duty, praying to be allowed a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
| Mr. WELLER presented resolutions adopted 
ata public meeting held at Yrleta, in El Paso 
county, Texas, in favor of the establishment of 
a mail route from San Antonio, in Texas, to San 
| Diego, in-California; which were referred to the 
| Committee on the Post Office end Post Roads. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 
On motion of Mr. WELLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Santiago &. Arguello, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 





AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 


Mr. CASS submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of contracting with 
| the publishers of the American State Papers for a contin 
| uation of that work to the present Congress. 





HEIRS OF COLONEL CHARLES SIMMS. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate to call up House bill (No. 
207) for the relief of the heirs of Colonel Charles 
Simms, late collector of the port of Alexandria; 
which was reported from the Committee on 
Claims by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bropueap,}| who can, doubtless, explain it. It 
is a matter of very little importance. It proposes 
| to release the heirs from the payment of a few 
| hundred dollars. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I have no objection to 
the passage of this bill, but to-day was assigned 
for the consideration of the Private Calendar, and 
| I presume that bill can be reached in its order. 
It is a House bill which I reported back from the 
Committee on Claims, and I think it ought to pass. 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I suppose it will 
| not take five minutes to pass it. 

| Mr. BRODHEAD. I have no objection. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded as in Committee of the Whole to consider 
| the bill; which proposes to direct the Secretary 
| of the Treasury to audit and settle the account 
of the late Colonel Charles Simms, collector of 
the port of Alexandria, without any charge of 
interest on any indebtedness due from him to the 
Government at the time of his death. When the 
jee to of his indebtedness shall be paid, Mr. 

imms’s estate, and his heirs and representatives, 
are to be forever discharged from any liability on 
account of any interest that may have accrued 
thereon. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
/amendment, ordered to a third reading, read a 
third time, and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL DAY. 


Mr. BRODHEAD. This is the day assigned 
for the consideration of private bills; and I there- 
fore hope that the Private Calendar may be taken 
up in its order. eh 

Mr. STUART. I shall have no objection, if 
that motion shall terminate in its effect at one 
o’clock. I suppose it is known that the Senator 
from South Carolina expects to 5° on with his 
remarks to-day, and he should have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. : 

Mr. BRODHEAD. 1 only make the motion 
in consequence of the absence of the Senator from 

| South lina. If he comes into the Senate, 
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and desires to proceed with his speech, of course | 
courtesy will require that I should withdraw the | 
motion; but, until he does come, the private busi- | 
ness has precedence. | 

Mr. STUART. I shall have no objection to 
that until the Senator from South Carolina comes 
into the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senate will proceed, 
then, to the consideration of the Private Cal- | 
endar, unless there be objection. The Chair 
hears no objection. The first bill in the order of 
business is one for the relief of Cyrus H. Mc- | 
Cormick, which was rejected by the Senate; but 
there Was & motion made to reconsider that vote. 
The question is on reconsidering the vote reject- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. STUART. There are three of those | 
patent cases; and as the Senator who made the 
motion is not here, I move to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of those questions until next 
Friday. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 0 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I move that when | 
the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. This day was assigned | 
for the consideration of private bills. Itis, how- | 
ever, to be taken up by the Senator from South | 
Carolina, very properly, in a continuation of his 
speech commenced yesterday. I hope we shall 
meet to-morrow for the purpose of considering 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMS. On Monday last the Senate | 
were kind enough to assign to me to-morrow | 
for the purpose of addressing them on a bill 
which I had the honor to introduce at the com- 
mencement of the session. I named Saturday, 
believing that I could getno other day. If, how- 
ever, itis not the pleasure of the Senate to per- 
mit that order to remain, I do not wish to inter- 
fere with their views. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I should not hes- 
jtate at all to withdraw the proposition which I 
have made at the suggestion lon friend from 
Mississippi; but it must be known to the Senate 
that, in all human probability, we shall not be 
able to transact any legislative business of im- 
portance for a week or two. Then why not 
allow the Senator to make his speech on Monday | 
or Tuesday next? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is known thatI can have no 
other opportunity. Other business will interfere 
with me hereafter, as it has before. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. We can give the 
Senator an opportunity. 

Mr. SEWARD. I think it was understood 
the week before last, that the Senate would prob- | 
ably not transact any business in the absence of 
members connected with the party whose con- | 
vention assembled at Cincinnati. It was also at 
the same time understood that next week the 
Senate would probably be expected to excuse the 

attendance here of members who may attend upon 
the convention which 1s to be held in Philadel- 
phia. Still, those of us who do not attend these 
conventions—and | believe the honorable Senator | 
from Mississippi and myself are in that category— 
are obliged to come here at all events, though we 
may happen to be in a minority. If we adjourn 
to next Monday, we can hear the honorable Sen- | 
ator as well as we can by coming to-morrow. 
With this explanation, I shall vote for the motion. | 

Mr. ADAMS. Lhave no choice as to time, | 
nor any very great desire to address the Senate. | 

The motion was agreed to; there being ona | 
division—ayes 22, noes 12. 

Mr. STUART. I think, Mr. President, that | 
the courtesy which was extended to this side of | 
the House, last week, ought to be extended to | 
the opposite side, during the coming week. I | 
move, therefore, that when the Senate adjourns | 
on Monday next, it be to meet on the Thursday | 
following. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope that will not be done. | 

‘here is a large number of bills that ought to be 
disposed of next week. Four or five bills of my | 
own have been under discussion, and thus far I | 
have not been able to obtain a vote on any of them. | 
I desire to have them acted upon. I hope that | 
the proposed adjournment will not take place, | 
but that we may proceed on Monday next to the 
consideration of the public business. If it be | 
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pues to extend this courtesy to Senators, it can 
agreed that no vote shall be taken till towards || 
the close of the week; but I hope, at all events, | 


we may proceed to the discussion of the important 
uestions awaiting decision, so that we may place 
them in a proper condition for voting upon dues 
Mr. STUART. The motion which I submit 


L GLOBE. 


will not interfere with the business on Monday; | 


it will only interfere with business on Tuesda 
and Wednesday next. As I said before, I think 
the courtesy whieh was extended to members on 
this side of the House should be reciprocated. I 


was not among the number who availed them- | 


selves of it; I did not choose to go away; but it 
was a courtesy extended to my political friends, 
and I think it is due to our political opponents. 
I hope the motion which I have made will pre- 
vail. We shall have a legislative day on Mon- 
day, when, I trust, we may dispose of much of 
the business to which the Senator from California 
has alluded. 

Mr. WELLER. We can dispese of this 
question as well on Monday nextas we can now. 
If, when the Senate meets on Monday, it be 
thought proper to adjourn over, we can then do 
it. Ido not know that any particular courtesy 
was extended to members on this side of the 
Chamber. We saw proper to leave our seats 
and go off to the convention. The Senate was 
left without a quorum. The other side were com- 
pelled to extend that thing which the Senator 
from Michigan calls courtesy. They could not 
help themselves. There was no quorum here. If 
the reason assigned be a good one, I do not know 
why we should be in session now; for I believe 
there is a Know Nothing convention sitting in 
New York, and I presume there are some mem- 
bers on the other side, who belong to that organ- 
ization. Why do you not extend courtesy to 
them? Iam unwilling to do it. 

Mr. STUART. 
Senator from California has forgotten the mode 
in which the last adjournment was effected. On 
Thursday it was moved by the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York, [Mr. Fisu,] that when the 
Senate adjourned on that day it should be to 


I am sorry that the honorable | 


meet on the Monday following, and that when | 


it adjourned on Monday it should be to meet on 

the next Thursday. That motion was made 

beforehand for the purpose of enabling Senators 

to know that the Senate would not be in session, 

and that they might go away. 

reason why I have made this motion now. 
The motion was agreed to. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. Ne. 172) 
to authorize the people of the Territory of Kan- 
sas to form a constitution and State government, 
preparatory to their admission into the Union 
when they have the requisite 2 yoeme 


Mr. BUTLER resumed and concluded the 
speech which he commenced yesterday. It will 


be found in the Appendix. 
Mr. WILSON. 


strained, by a sense of duty to my State, by per- 


Mr. President, [ feel con- | 


sonal relations to my colleague and friend, to tres- | 


pass for a few moments upon the time and atten- 
tion of the Senate. 
You have listened, Mr. President—the Senate 


has listened —these thronged seats and these | 


crowded galleries have listened to the extraordi- 
nary speech of the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, which has now run through two days. 
I must say, sir, that I have listened to that speech 
with painful and sad emotions. A Senator of a 


sovereign State, more than twenty days ago, was | 


stricken down senseless on the floor for words 
spoken in debate. 
he has been confined to his room upon a bed of 
weakness and of pain. 


The moral sentiment of | 
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telegraph brings us news of assaults and murders 
around the ballot-boxes of New Orleans, growing 
out of differences of opinion and of interests. 
Can we be surprised, sir, that these scenes, which 
are disgracing the character of our country and 
our age, are rife, when a venerable Senator—one 
of the oldest members of the Senate, and chair- 
man of its Judiciary Committee — occupies four 
hours of the important time of the Senate in vin- 
dication of, and apology for, an assault unparal- 
leled in the history of the country? If lawless 
violence here, in this Chamber, upon the person 
of a Senator, can find vindication—if this outrage 
upon the freedom of debate finds apology from a 
veteran Senator—why may not violent counsels 
elsewhere go unrebuked ? 

The Senator from South Carolina commenced 
his discursive speech by an allusion to the present 
condition of my colleague, which I cannot say 
exhibited good taste. I know it personally to be 
grossly unjust, because I know that for more than 
twenty days — three weeks — Mr. ‘Sumner has 
been compelled to He unon a bed of pain, from 
the effects of blows received by him here in the 


| Senate Chamber. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


correct him. 


The Senator will allow me to 
I was very delicate on that subject, 


/and ventured no opinion of my own; | only 


alluded to the evidence of others. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator, I am aware, 
referred to the evidence of a medical person, who 
was accidentally employed in the early stages of 
the case, but who has not seen Mr. SuMNER lately. 
I have in my hands the testimony of his present 
medical adviser, a distinguished physician of this 
city, who has been selected for his known talents 


| and character,and who wnderstands his present 


That is the very | 


condition. The Secretary will please to read his 
letter, which I now send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

C Srreer, June 12, 1856. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiries, | have to state 
that L have been in attendance on the Hon. Charles Sum 
ner, as his physician, on account of the injuries received 
by him in the Senate Chamber, from the 29th of May to the 


| present time—part of this time in consultation with Dr. 


Perry, of Boston, and Dr. Miller, of Washington. 

I have visited him at least once every day. During all 
this time Mr. Sumner has been confined to his room, and 
the greater part of the day confined to his bed. 

NEITHER AT THE PRESENT MOMENT, nor at any time 
since Mr. Sumner’s case came under my charge, WAS HE BEEN 
IN A CONDITION TO RESUME HIS DUTIES IN THE SENATE. 

My present advice to him is to gointo the country, where 
he can enjoy fresh air; and I think it will not be prudent 


| for him to enter upon his public duties for some time to 


| the force of the assault. 


come. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H.LINDSLY. 
Hon. Henry WILson. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, this is the 
testimony of Dr. Lindsly, known by members of 
the Senate and others around me to be an em- 
inent physician of Washington. I will say that 
Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Sumner’s friends, when 
he was first assailed, underestimated altogether 
He is a man of great 
physical power, in full vigor and maturity, and 
in the glow of health. For a day ur two after that 
assault he believed, and his friends believed, that 


| he would soon throw off its effects; but time dis- 
| closed the extent and force of his injuries, while 


For more than three weeks || 


the country has been outraged, grossly outraged, || 


by this wanton assault, in the person of a Sen- 
ator, on the freedom of debate. The intelligence 
of this transaction has flown over the land, and 


is now flying abroad over the civilized world; | 


and wherever Christianity has a foothold, or 
civilization a resting place, that act will meet the 
stern condemnation of mankind. 

Intelligence comes to us, Mr. President, thata 
civil war is raging beyond the Mississippi—intel- 
ligence also comes to us that upon the shores of 


the Pacific lynch-law is again organized—and the | 


he was doomed to hours of restless, sleepless 
pain. Dr. Perry, of Boston, a gentleman of great 
professional eminence, accidentally in Washing- 
ton, expressed the strongest solicitude concerning 
his case. To his skill and advice | believe my 
colleague and his friends are under the deepest 
obligations. His testimony before the committee 
is the testimony of one who knows what he 
affirms. But I pass from this topic. 

The Senator from South Carolina, through 
this debate, has taken oecasion to apply to Mr. 
Sumner, to his speech, to all that concerns him, 
all the epithets—- 

Mr. BUTLER. Not anepithet did I use—not 
an epithet. 

Mr. WILSON. All the phrases which are 
ealculated to disparage him and his speech, 

Mr. BUTLER. Criticism, if you say so. 

Mr. WILSON. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say I used criticism, but 
not epithets. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, sir, I accept the Sena- 
tor’s word, and I say ‘‘criticism.’’ But lI say, 
in his criticism, he used every word that I can 
conceive a fertile imagination could invent, or a 
malignant passion suggest. He has taken his 
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full revenge here on the floor of the Senate—here '| made is not in the’ constitution. After making | 


in debate—for the remarks made by my colleague. 

1 do not take any exception to this mode. . This 

is the way in which the speech of my colleague 

should have been met—not by blows—not by an 
assault. 

The Senator tells us that this is not, in his opin- 
jon, an assault upon the constitutional rights of a 
member of the Senate, He tells us that a mem- 
ber cannot be permitted to print and send abroad 
over the ar with impunity, his opinions; but 
that he is liable to have them questioned in a 
judicial tribunal. Well, sir, if this be so—he is 
a lawyer, Lam not—I accept his view and I ask, 
why not have tested Mr. Sumner’s speech ina 
judicial tribunal, and Jet that tribunal have settled 
the question whether Mr. Sumner uttered a libel 
or not? Why was it necessary—why did the 
‘chivalry ’’ of South Carolina require that, for 
words uttered on this floorunder the solemn guar- 
antees of constitutional law, a Senator should be 
met here by violence? Why appeal from _ thé 
floor of the Senate —from a }zdisial tribunal, to 
ihe bludgeon? f put the question to the Senatot 
—to the **chivalry’’ of South Carolina—ay, to 
‘‘the gallant set,’’ lo use the Senator’s own words, 
of ‘* Ninety-Six.’’—why was it necessary to sub- 
stitute the bludgeon for the judicial tribunal ? 

Sir, the Senator from South Carolina—and, in 
what I say of him to-day I have no disposition | 
to say anything unkind or unjust, and if J utter 
any such word [ will withdraw it at once—told 
us that, when my colleague came here, he came 
holding fanatical ideas,.but that he met him, 
offered him his hand, and treated him with cour- 
tesy, supposing, as in other cases which had hap- 
pened under his eye, that acquaintance with 
southern gentlemen mightcure him of his ‘* fanat- 
icism.’’ I believe that was the expression. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 have no disposition to say 
that the gentleman Is going to put forth anything 
that is not correct. I do not know how Mr. 
Sumner and myself were introduced. I did not 
undertake to say how that took place, but said, 
that our relations were for a time on the footing 
which [ stated. 

Mr. WILSON. Sol understood the honor- 
able Senator to say. I do not know how they 
were introduced; but I think the Senator said 
that for a time they had relations of an agreeable 
and pleasant character. 

Mr. BUTLER. They were quite so. 

Mr. WILSON. He gravely told usthat his 
courtesy and attentions introduced Mr. Sumner 
where he could not otherwise have gone. The 
Senator will allow me to say that this is not the 
first time during this session we have heard this 
kind of talk about ‘‘ social influence’’ and the 
necessity of association with gentlemen from the 
South in order to have intercourse with the re- 
fined and cultivated society of Washington. Sir, 
Mr. Sumner was reared in a section of country 
where men know how to be gentlemen. He was 
trained in the society of gentlemen, in as good 
society as could be found in that section of the 
country! He went abroad. In England and on 
the Continent, he was received everywhere, as he 
had a right to be received, into the best social 
circles, into literary associations, and into that 
refined aud polished society which adorns and 
graces the present age in western Europe. 1 do 
not know where any gentleman could desire to 
go, that Mr. Sumner could not go without the 
assistance of the Senator from South Carolina, 
or any other persou on this floor. Sir, we have 
heard quite enough of this. It is a piny-wood 
doctrine—a plantation idea. Gentlemen reared 
in refined and cultivated society are not accus- 
tomed to this language, and never indulge in its 
use towards others. 

The Senator from South Carolina commenced 
his speech by proclaiming what he intended to 
do, and he dock it by asserting what he had 
done, Well, sir, b listened to his speech with 
some degree of attention, and I must say, that the | 
accomplishment did not come quite up to what 
was promised; and that, without his assurance, 
the Senate and the country would never have sup- | 


| Governor for them, and choose the presidential 
| electors for them. 


| a foreign foe. 


that declaration, he read the constitution, and 
read the identical quotation. Mr. Sumner ase | 


| serted what is in the constitution, but there is 


an addition to it which he did not quote. The | 
Senator might have complained because he did | 


| not quote it; but the portion not quoted carries | 


out only the letter and the spirit of the portion | 
quoted. ‘To be amember of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina it is necessary to 
own a certain number of acres of land,and ten 
slaves, or $750 0f income. The Senator declared | 
with great emphasis—and I saw nods, Demo- 
eratic nods, all around the Senate—that ‘‘a 
man who was not worth that amount of money 
was not fit to be a representative!’’ That may 
be good Democratic doctrine—it comes from a 
Democratic Senator, of the Democratic State of 
South Carolina, and received Democratic nods 
and Democratic smiles—but it is not in harmony 
with the Democratic ideas of the American people. 
The charge made vy Mr. Sumnca was, that South 
Carvoiina was nominally republican, but in realit 
had aristocratic features in herconstitution. Well, 
sir, is not this charge true? To be a member of 
the House of Representatives of South Carolina, 
the candidate must »>wnten men—yes, Sir, ten men | 
—and five hundred acres of land, or have $750 of 
income; to be a member of the Senate double is 
required, This Legislature, having these personal 
qualifications, placing them in the rank of a pe: 
ileged few, areelected upon a representative basis 
as unequal as the rotten-borough system of Eng- 
land in its most rotten days. That is notall. 
This Legislature elects the Governor of South 
Carolinaand the presidential electors. The peo- | 
ple have the privilege of voting for men with these 
qualifications, upon this basis, and they select their 


The privileged few govern: 
the many have the privilege of being governed by 
them. 

Sir, I have no disposition to assail South Car- 
olina. God knows that I would peril my life in 
defense of any State of this Union if assailed by 
I have voted, and I will continue 
to vote, while I have aseat on this floor, as cheer- | 
fully for appropriations, or for anything that can 


| benefit South Carolina, or any other State of this || 
Union, as for my own Commonwealth of Massa- 


| chusetts. South Carolina isa part of my country. 
| Slaveholders are not the tenth part of her popu- 


eee the power of that State in the war of 


lation. There is somebody else there besides 
slaveholders. I am opposed to its system of sla- 
very, to its aristocratic inequalities, and I shall 
continue to be opposed to them; but it is a sover- 
eign State of this Union—a part of my country— 
and [ have no disposition to do injustice to it. 
The Senator assails Mr. Sumner for referring | 
to the effects of slavery upon South Carolina in | 
the revolutionary era. What Mr. Sumner said 
in regard to the imbecility of South Carolina, pro- 
duced by slavery, in the Revolution, is true, and | 
more than true — yes, sir, true, and more than 
true. I can demonstrate its truth by the words 
and correspondence of General Greene, by the 
words and correspondence of Governor Matthews, 
General Barnwell, General Marion, Judge John- 
son, Dr. Ramsey the historian, Mr. Gadsden, | 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Huger, and her representatives 
who came to Congress, and asked the nation to | 
relieve her from her portion of the common bur- 
dens, because it was necessary for her men to 
stay at home to keep her negro slaves in subjec- 
tion. These sons of South Carolina have given 
to the world the indisputable evidence that slavery 


In 
The Senator told us that South Carolina, which 


ependence. 1 
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reference to this matter are of the class in which 
he too often indulges, and which brought from 
my colleague that remark at which he tales so 
much offense. But enough of: this. 

Sir, the Senator from South Carolina has yy. 
dertaken to assure the Senate and the country 
to-day, that he is not the aggressor. Here and 
now I tell him that Mr. Sumwer was not the ac. 
gressor; that the Senator from South Caroling 
was the aggressor. - I will prove this declaration 
to be true beyond all question. Mr. Sumner is 
nota man who desires to be aggressive towards 
any one. He came into the Senate a “ represent- 
ative man.’’ His opinions were known ‘to the 
country. Ele came here knowing that there were 
but few in this body who could sympathize with 
him. Ele was reserved and cautious. For eight 
months here he made no speeches upon any ques- 
tion that could excite the animadversion even of 
the sensitive Senator from South Carolina, He 
made a brief specch in favor of the System of 


| granting lands for constructing railways in the 


new States, which the people of those States 
justly*applauded; and I will undertake to say 
that he stated the whole question briefly, fully, 
and powerfully. He also made a brief speech 
welcoming Kossuth to the United States. But 
beyond the presentation of a petition, he took no 
steps to press his earnest convictions upon the 
Senate; nor did he say anything which could, by 
possibility, disturb the most excitable Senator, 
On the 28th day of July, 1852, after being in 
this body eight months, Mr. Sumner introduced 


| @ proposition to repeal the fugitive slave act. Mr. 


Sumner and his constituents believed that act 
to be not only a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States and a violation of all the safe- 
guards of the common law which have been gar- 
nered up for centuries to protect the rights of the 
people, but at war with Christianity, humanity, 
and human nature—an enactment that is bring- 
ing upon this Republic the indignant scorn of the 
Christian and civilized world. With these con- 
victions he proposed to repeal thatet, as he had 
aright to propose. He had made no speech. 
He rose and asked the Senate to give him the 
privilege of making a speech. ‘Strike, but 
hear,’’ said he—using a quotation. [I do not 
know that he gave the authority for it. Perhaps 
the Senator from South Carolina will criticise 
it as a plagiarism—as he has criticised another 
application of a classical passage. Mr. Sumner 


| asked the privilege of addressing the Senate. 


‘The Senator from South Carolina, who now 
tells us that he had been his friend, an old and 
veteran Senator here, instead of feeling that Mr. 
SuMNER was a member standing almost alone, 
with only the Senator from. New York, [Mr. 
Sewarp,] the Senator from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Haxe,] and Governor Chase, of Ohio, in 
sympathy with him—objected to his being heard. 
He asked Mr. Sumner tauntingly if he wished to 


' make an ‘‘ oratorical display ?’’ and talked about 


‘* playing the orator’? and ‘* the part of a parlia- 
mentary rhetorician.’? These words, in their 
scope and in their character, were calculated to 
wound the sensibilities of a new member, and 
perhaps bring upon him what is often brought 
on a member who maintains here the great doc- 
trines of liberty and Christianity—the sneer and 
the laugh under which men sometimes shrink. 
Thus was Mr. Sumner, before he had ever 
uttered a word on the subject of slavery here, ar- 
raigned by the Senator from South Carolina, 
not for what he ever had said, but for what he 


| intended to say; and the Senator announced that 
| he must oppose his speaking because he would 


| furnished one fifteenth as many men as Massa- || 


chusetts in the Revolution, *‘ shed hogsheads of 


is one of the extravagances of the Senator—one | 
of his loose expressions, absurd and ridiculous | 
to others—one of that class of expressions which 

justify Mr. Sumner in saying that ‘he cannot | 


| ope his mouth but out there flies a blunder.’’ | 


posed that his achievements amounted to what he |! 


assured us they did in this debate. 
The Senator complained of Mr. Sumwer for | 
quoting the eonstitation of South Carolina; and | 


he asserted over and over again, and he winds up | 


his speech by the declaration, that the q:otation 


This is one of those characteristics of the Sen- | 
ator which naturally arrested the attention of a 
speaker like Mr. Sumner, accustomed to think | 
accurately, to speak accurately, to write aceu- | 


attack South Carolina, Mr. Sumner quietly said 
that he had no such purpose; but the Senator did 
not wish to allow him to ‘* make the Senate the 


vehicle of communication for his speech through- 
| blood where Massachusetts shed gallons.’’ That || 


out the United States, to wash deeper and deeper 
the channel through which flow the angry waters 
of agitation.’’ 

Now, I charge here on the floor of the Senate, 
and before the country, that the Senator from 
South Carolina was the aggressor; that he ar- 
raigned, in language which no man can defend, 


my colleague, before he ever uttered a word on 


this subject on the floor of the Senate, and in the 
face of his express disclaimer that he had no pur- 


rately, and to be accurate in all his statements. || pose of alluding to South Carolina. This was 


I say that such expressions as those in which the 
Senator from South Carolina has indulged in | 


| 


the beginning; other instances follow. 
Mr. Sumner made, in February, 1854, a speech 
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.n the Kansas-Nebraske bill, and I want to call 
‘ye attention of the Senate to the manner in which 
¢ opened that speech. No man will pretend that 
~, to that day he had ever uttered a word here to 
. ich any, the most captious, could take objec- 
aint He commenced this magnificent speech, 
which any man Wh hin sound ef my voice would 
jave been proud to have uttered, by saying: 

« In delivering my sentiments here to-day, I shall speak 
vankly, according to my convictions, without concealment 
i <erve. But if anything fell from the Senator from I[lli- 





sois, [Mr DovuGLas,] in opening this discussion, which | 


vatseem to challenge a personal contest, I desire to say 
pat | shall not enter upon it. Let not a word or a tone pass 
fom my lips to divert attention from the transcendent 


ome—by the side of which Senators and Presidents are | 
I would not forget those amenities which be- || 


1 place, and are so well calculated to temper the 
sntagonism of debate ; nor can I cease to remember and to 
>|. that, amidst all diversities of opinion, we are the rep- 
-entatives of thirty-one sister Republics, knit together by 
jissoluble ties, and constituting that Plural Unit, which 
weallembrace by the endearing name of country.”’°— Con- 

sssional Globe, 1854; Appendiz, p. 262. 

Thus, on that occasion, by those words of 
kindness, did he commence his speech, and he 
continued it to the end in thatspirit. The effort 
chen made might be open to opposition by argu- 
ment; but there is no word there to wound the sen- 
sibilities of any Senator or to justify any personal 
bitterness. And yet this speech, so cautious 
and guarded, and absolutely without any allusion 
to the Senator from South Carolina or hie State, 
brought down upon him the denunciations and 

ssaults of the Senator, who now complains that 
his own example has been in some measure fol- 
wed. lLintend to hold that Senator to-day to 
the record. Yes, sir, I have his words, and I 
intend to hold him, responsible for them. I am 
accustomed to deal with facts, as that Senator 
will discover before I close. 

A few days after this speech was delivered, the 
Senator from South Carolina addressed the Sen- 
ate, then, as now, ina long speech running through 
twodays. You will find his speech in the Con- 
cressional Globe from the 232d to the 240th page. 

Mr. BUTLER. What volume? 

Mr. WILSON. Volume twenty-nine, first ses- 
sion, Thirty-Third Congress, in the Appendix, | 
from page 232 to page 240. Sir, you must read 
that speech, read it all through, look at it carefully, 
onsider its words and its phrases, to understand 
the tone he evinced towards Mr. Sumner and 
towards Massachusetts and the northern men 
who stood with him. I need not say that there 
were bitter words, taunting words in the speech. 


| was not here to listen to it, but we all know— || 


and I say it without meaning to give offense—that | 
the Senator from South Carolina is often more 
offensive in the manner which he exhibits, and 
he throws more of contempt and more of ridicule 
in that manner than he can put in his words; 
and he is not entirely destitute of the ability of 
using words in that connection. 

On page 232 we have the insinuation that Mr. 
SuMNER is a ** plunging agitator’’—that is the 
phrase, ** plunging agitator.”? That is a plunging 
expression. I think it is one of those loose ex- 
pressions that brought down on the Senator the 
censure of my colleague the other day. Then we | 
have another insinuation, that he is a *‘ rhetorical 
advocate;’’? and then these words: * He has not, 
in my judgment, spoken with the wisdom, the 
judgment, and the responsibilities of a states- 
man.”? Now, sir, I doubt the propriety of apply- 
ing to members of this body such phrases as 
these—** plunging agitator,’’ ‘‘ rhetorical advo- 
cate,” and then to say he has not shown ‘the 
wisdom, the judgment, and the responsibilities 
of a statesman.”’ 

On page 234 he says of Mr. Sumver: “It seems 
to me that, if he wished to write poetry, he would 
geta negro to sit for him.”” That is his expres- 
sion, and the report says it was followed by 
“laughter’’—whether laughter at Mr. Sumner, 
or at the refined wit of the Senator from South 


Carolina, I cannot say, not having been present. || 


On page 236 he again alludes to a remark by | 
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|| tion. 


‘| ality ! 


Again, on the same page, alluding to other re- 
marks of Mr. Sumner, he says: 

| They may furnish materials for what ( understand is a 

|| Very popular novel—Uncle Tom's Cabin. I have no doubt 

|| they may do this, but I put it to the gentleman, are his re- 


|| merks true ??? 

} ** Are his remarks true?’’ was the question, full 
|| of insolence and of accusation, put to Mr. Sumyer 
‘| in the face of the Senate. 

And again he says: 

“They dealt some hard licks, bué they are not true as his- 
torical facts.” 

So you will perceive Mr. Sumyer was not the 
first man to raise this question of truth and vera- 
city on the floor of the Senate. 

n the same page the Senator from South Car- 
olina made a mistatement of a fact, which was 
promptly corrected by Mr. Sumner, and by Gen- 
eral Shields, then a member of the Senate. 

On page 237 there are insinuations made of 
‘*pseudo-philanthropy,’’ and also insinuations of 
‘*mere eloquence—professions of philanthropy, 
a philanthropy of adoption more than affection.’’ 
Yes, sir, according to the Senator from South 
Carolina, the Senator from Massachusetts and 
those who think with him, have * adopted ”’ their 
philanthropy—it is not the ** philanthropy of af- 
fection but of adoption!” “ A philanthropy that 
professes much and does nothing, with a long 
advertisement and short performance.’’ These 
are expressive words, and the Senator from South 
Carolina should remember that these words, ut- 


| 





tered with the peculiar forms which he affects, | 


are anything but calculated to be complimentary 
to my colleague or any other Senator. 

On the same page, allusions which, from the 
context, are in the nature of insinuations, are made 
against Mr. Sumner and his associates, as to 
**those who stand aloof and hold up an ideal 
standard of morality, emblazoned by imagina- 
tion and sustained in ignorance, or perhaps more 
often planted by criminal ambition and heartless hy- 
pocrisy.”’ 

**Criminal ambition and heartless hypocrisy’’ 
are the terms used by the Senator from South 
Carolina, in application to Senators on this floor 
and to a large portion of the country which con- 
curs with them! 

On page 239 he tauntingly speaks of a ‘* ma- 
chine,’’ in reference to the people who hold Mr. 
SuMNER’s opinions, ‘ oiled by northern fanati- 
eism.’’ Ido not know,what kind of a machine 


| that is—a machine ‘ oiled by northern fanati- | 


cism.’’ The Senator who uses these phrases to- 


wards members of this body, and towards a sec- 
| tion of the Union, is a Senator who tries to make 


| us believe that he is a man who comprehends the | 
whole country and all its interests, and who has | 


nothing in him of the spirit of asectional agitator ! 
He takes great offense because my colleague holds 
him up as one of the chieftains of sectional agita- 
1 think my colleagve is right; that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is one of the chieftains 
of asectionalism at war with the fundamenta, 
ideas that underlie our Democratic institutionse 
_and at war with the repose and harmony of the 
country. 

On page 234, he again talks about ‘* sickly sen- 
timentality;’’ and he charges that this ‘ sickly 
sentimentality now governs the councils of the 

Yes, sir, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ i 
the Senator from South Carolina makes five dis- 
tinct assaults upon Massachusetts. Massachu- 


she stood when the little squad assembled, on the 
| 19th of April, 1775, to fire the first gun of the 
Revolution. 


to the bridge at Concord—which carried them'u 

the slope of Bunker Hill, and which drove forth 
the British troops from Boston never again to 
press the soil of Massachusetts—that sentiment 
| still governs the counsels of Massachusetts, and 
| rules in the hearts of her people. The feeling 


Mr. Sumner, saying (to quote his own words) || which governed the men of that glorious epoch 
“which I think even common prudence or common || Of our history is the feeling of the men of Mas- 


decency would have suggested to him that he | 
ought not to have made.” 
On the same page, again alluding to Mr. Sum- | 
NER, he says: 
“ Our revolutionary fathers thought nothing of these sick- | 


ly distinctions which gentlemen use now to make the South 
odious, »? 





sachusetts of to-day. 


|| Those sentiments of liberty and patriotism 


| have penetrated the hearts of the whole popula- 
| tion of that Commonwealth. Sir, in that State, 


veins, or what may be the colorofhis skin, stands 
| up before the law the peer of the proudest that 


setts councils governed by sickly sentiment- | 
Sir, Massachusetts stands ae where | 


The sentiments that brought those | 
humble men to the little green at Lexington, and | 


every man, no matter what blood runs in hic | 
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treads her soil. This is the sentiment of the 
poms of Massachusetts. In equality before the 
aw they find their strength. They know this 
to be mght, if Christinnity is true, and they will 
maintain it in the future as they have in the past: 
and the civilized world, the coming generations, 
those who are hereafter to give law to the universe, 
will pronounce that, in this contest, Massachu- 
setts is right, inflexrbly right, and South Carelina,y 
and the Senator from South Carolina, wrong. 


|r .. : ° 
Phe latter are maintaining the odious relics of a 


barbarous age and civilization—not the civiliza- 
> . - ra ; ° . 
tion of the New Testament—not the civilization 


| that ts now blessing and adorning the best portions 


of the world. 

On page 234, he says 

Mr. BUTLER. What year is that? 

Mr. WILSON. The 24th and 25th days of 

% - e * 
February, 1854. On page 234, he says: 

** At the time of the passage of the law in Massachusetts 
abolishing slavery, pretty near all the grown negroes disap 
peared somewhere ; and, as the historian expresses it, the 
little negroes were left there, without father or mother, and 


with hardly a God ; were sent about as puppies, to be taken 
by those whe would feed them.”’ 


Mr. BUTLER. That is a quotation, though. 
Mr. WILSON. Not exactly a quotation; but 
then he goes on to say: 





“This is the truth ;—slaves disappeared, not to be free- 
men, but slaves of southern owners ; and the proceeds went 
into northern pockets.” 

Now, sir, the constitution of Massachusetts 
was framed, and went into operation in 1780. 
The supreme court decided that, by the provis- 
ions of that constitution, slaves could not be held 
as bondmen in the Commonwealth. Slavery was 
abolished by judicial decision—abolished at once 
without limitation, without time to send men out 
of the State. It may be that some mean Yankee 
in Massachusetts—and God never made a meaner 
man than a mean Yankee [laughter]—may have 
hurried his slave out of that Commonwealth, and 
sold him into bondage. But Massachusetts, by 
one stroke of the pen of the supreme court, abol- 
ished slavery forever in that State, and the slaves 
became freemen. They and their descendants 
are there to-day—as intelligent as the average 
people of the United States, many of them being 
men that grace and adorn the State which by just 
andequal laws protects them in the enjoyment of 
all their rights—men whom I am proud here to 
call my constituents, and some of whom I recog- 
nize as my friends. 

On page 236 he introduced statistics into his 
speech in regard to pauperism, insanity, and 


| drunkenness, in disparagement of Massachusetts. 


This introduction called up Mr. Everett to re- 
spond for his State; and if gentlemen are anxieus 
to know what he said, they have but to turn to 
the debates of that day and read the words of a 
man always to be comprehended, whatever his 
opinions may be. 

On page 240 it will be found that the Senator 
from South Carolina asserts that Massachusetts 
has been an ‘‘ anti-nigger State.’’ This is the 
classic phrase of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. He said that Massachusetts was an *‘ anti- 
nigger State,’’ and that ‘* when she had to deal 
with these classes of persons practically, her 
philanthropy beeame very much attenuated.” 
Attenuated philanthropy! These are the words 
of the Senator who never makes assaults, who is 
never the aggressor! They were in reply to a 
speech which made no personal assault upon the 
Senator or upon his State. These remarks were 
made in regard to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

And, again, still anxious to make his lunge at 
Massachusetts, on page 240 he repeats the accusa- 
tion that Massachusetts ‘* treated her little slaves 
as puppies.’’ 

o all these personal allusions of the Senator, 
Mr. Sumner made no reply. He did reply for 
his State, and replied fully, as the oecasion re- 
quired, and in a manner contrasting by its mod- 
eration and its decency with that of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 1 have references to other 
passages in that speech by the Senator from South 
Carolina, but I shall not weary the Senate by 
quoting them. They are of the same nature and 
character. In this same speech, however, not 
content with assailing Mr. Sumner, he went on 
to attack the honorable Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Sewarp,] and he compared him to ‘* The 
condor that soars in the frozen regions of ethereal 
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urity, yet lives on garbage and putrefaction !”” | 

"his is the language of an honorable Senator, 
‘who prides himself upon his elegant diction, 
and whose friends plume themselves upon the 
exceeding care with which he turns his phrases 
in debate,’ | 

For some time I have been giving elegant ex- | 
tracts from a single speech of the Senator from 
South Carolina. Scadte here to another. On the | 
14th of March, 1854, he assailed the three thousand 
clergymen of New England who had sent their 


remonstrance here against the — of the Ne- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


braska bill. eserved the 


He declared * they 


grave censure of the Senate.”? Sir, | have great || 


respect for the Senate of the United States, and 
I have respect for these three thousand clergy- 
men. [ suppose they care more for their own 
opinions, mY the approbation of their own con- | 
sciences, than even for the grave censure of this | 
Senate. 

He then went on to make use of one of those 
loose expressions, for which Mr. Sumner cen- | 
sured him the other day so severely. He em- 
ployed this language: ‘*I venture to say that 
they [the clergymen] never saw the memorial 


they sent;”’ thus directly charging the religious || 


teachers of our country with palming on the Sen- | 
ate a spurious document. 

To this attack of the Senator from South Car- | 
olina, and others, on the clergy of New England, | 
a portion of Mr. Sumver’s reply may be given 
as an illustration of the parliamentary character | 
and perfect temper of his discourse: 

“There are men in this Senate justly eminent for elo- | 
quence, learning, and ability; but there is no man here 
competent, except in his own conceit, to sit injudgment on 
the clergy of New England. Honorable Senators who have 
been so swift with criticism and sarcasm might profit by their 
example. Perhaps the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Burer,] who is not insensible to scholarship, might learn 
from them something of its graces. Perhaps the Senator | 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] who finds no sanction under || 


the Constitution for any remonstrance from clergymen, | 
might learn from them something of the privileges of an | 
Awerican citizen. Perhaps the Senator from Iilinois, [Mr. | 
Dovetas,] who precipitated this odious measure upon the | 
country, might learn from them something of political wis- | 
dom.”’ 

But this history of personalities is not com- 
plete. One of the greatest outbreaks is yet to 
come. 

On the 26th June, 1854, my predecessor, Mr. 
Rockwell, presented a memorial, signed by four 
thousand citizens of Boston, asking for the im- 
mediate repeal of the fugitive slave act. That 
memorial was severely attacked, and Mr. Sumner | 
rose to vindicate it. He was followed by the 
Senator from South Carolina, who made a suc- 
cession of assaults and insinuations. 

Among other things, he characterized Mr. Sum- 
NER’S oe as ‘*a species of rhetoric which is 
intended to feed the fires of fanaticism which he 
has helped to kindle in his own State—a species 
of rhetoric which is not becoming the gravity of 
this body.’’ (Cong. Globe, vol. 28, part 2, page 
1516, 3d col.) 

And again, on the same page, the Senator says: 

** When genticmen rise and flagrantly misrepresent his- 
tory, as that gentleman has done by a fourth of July oration— 
by vapid rhetoric—by a species of rhetoric which, I am 
sorry to say, Ought not to come from a scholar—a rhetoric 


with more fine color than real strength—I become impa- 
tient under it.”’ 


Here, it will be observed, is a direct charge 
that Mr. Sumner had flagrantly misrepresented his- 
tory, that his speech was ‘‘ vapid rhetoric,’’ and 
a ‘* fourth of July oration.’’ ‘The Senator displays 

reat sensibility because Mr. Sumner charges 
iim, in guarded phrase, with ‘a deviation from 
truth, with so much of passion as to save him 
from the suspicion of intentional aberration.”’ 
And yet, with aeereneageummnets he openly 
charges Mr. Sumner with flagrant misrepresen- 
tation, without any of that apology of passion 
which Mr, Sumner conceded to him. Nor is 
this the first or the last time in which the Senator 
did this. 


Again, on the same page, he insinuates that 


TH 


| | 
preciated by giving it at length: 
| 


| Suppose we should take away all laws, and devolve upon 
| the different States the duties that properly belong to them, 


| to reduce a fellow-man to bondage ? 


| other Senators; particularly by the Senator from 
M 





] 
| 


|| cated by the authority of Andrew Jackson, and 


| on this occasion, but also as an illustration of his | 


| will not allow me to be still. God forbid that I should do | 





Mr. Sumner was a ‘ rhetorician playing a part.’’ || 
This is a favorite idea of the polite Senator. And || 
me again, on page 1517, first column, he breaks | 
a in insinuations against Mr. Sumner, as fol- 
ows: 


“t do not want any of these flami 





speeches here—cal- 





culated to excite, merely—to feed a 
where it shall extend. No, sir; do not let us involve the 
country ina contest to be decided by mobs, infuriated by 
the flaming speeches of servile orators.”? 


me without seeing 
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Then follows a passage which can only be ap- 


“| have said [ am perfectly willing, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to let the memorial be referred ; but [ wish to ask | 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, who presented | 
it (Mr. Rockwetv] a question; and [ believe, from the | 
impression which he made on me to-day, that he will an- | 
swer it. If we repeal the fugitive slave law, will the hon- | 
orable Senator tell me that Massachusetts will execute the | 
provision of the Constitution without any law of Congress ? 


I would ask that Senator whether, under the prevalence 
of public opinion there, Massachusetts would execute that 
provision as one of the constitutional members of this 
Union? Would they send fugitives back to us after trial 
by jury, or any other mode? Will this honorable Senator | 
(Mr. Sumner} tell me that he will do it? 
“Mr. Sumner. Does the honorable Senator ask me if I 
would personally join in sending a fellow-man into bond- 
age? ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ?? 
“Mr. Burter. These are the prettiest speeches that I ever 
heard. (Laughter.} He has them turned down in a book 
by him, I believe, and he has them so elegantly fixed that | 
{ cannot reply to them. Pee They are too delicate | 
for my use. [Renewed laughter.] They are beautiful 
things ; made in a factory of rhetoric somewhat of a pecu- 
liar shape. But, [ must be permitted to say, not of a defi- | 
nite texture. Now, whatdoes he mean by talking about his 
not being a dog? [Continued laughter.] What has that 
to do with the Constitution, or the constitutional obliga- | 
tions of a State? [Laughter.] Well, sir, it was a beautiful | 
sentiment, no doubt, as he thought, and perhaps he imagined | 
he expressed it with Demosthenian abruptness and eloquence. 
{Laughter.] I asked him whether he would execute the | 
Constitution of the United States without any fugitive slave | 
law, and he answered me, is he adog—— | 
“Mr. Sumner. The Senator asked me if I would help | 
I answered him. 
“Mr. Butter. Then you would not obey the Constitu- 
tion. Sir, (turning to Mr. Sumner,) standing here before | 
this tribunal, where you swore to support it, you rise and 











tell me that you regard it the office of a dog to enforce it. 
You stand in my presence, as a coequal Senator, and tell me 
that it is a dog’s office to execute the Constitution of the 
United States? 

“Mr. Prarr. Which he has sworn to support. 

“Mr. Sumner. I recognize no such obligation. 

“Mr. Butter. I know you do not. But nobody cares 
about your recognitions as an individual ; but as a Senator, 
and a constitutional representative, you stand differently re- 
lated to this body. But enough of this.’’ 


This attack upon Mr. Sumner is. without a | 
parallel in the records of the Senate; but the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina was not alone in this 
outrage. He was assisted, I regret to say, by 


Virginia, [Mr. Mason, ] by the then Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Pertit;} but I do not quote their 
words, for | am now dealing with the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

To ali these, Mr. Sumner replied fully and tri- 
umphantly, in a speech which, though justly 
severe throughout, was perfectly parliamentary, 
anc which was referred to at that time, and has | 
been often mentioned since, as a specimen of the | 
greatest severity, united with perfect taste and 
propriety. 

The above imputation which had been heaped 
upon him, with regard to the Constitution, was 
completely encountered, and his position vindi- 


the still earlier authority of Thomas Jefferson. 
On this — no attempt has ever been made to | 
answer him. 


In the course of this speech, alluding to the | 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Sumner used 
words which I now adopt, not only for myself 


course in this controversy: 


“Tt is he, then, who is the offender. For myself, sir, I 
understand the sensibilities of Senators from slaveholding 
communities, and would not wound them by a superflu- | 
ous word. Of slavery, [ speak strongly, as [ must; but 
thus far, even at the expense of my argument, I have 
avoided the contrasts, founded on details of figures and facts, | 
which are so obvious between the free States and ‘ slave- 
holding communities ;’ especially have I shunned all allu- 
sion to South Carolina. But the venerable Senator, to 
whose discretion that State has intrusted its interests here ; | 





injustice to South Carolina.”’ 


But the Senator from South Carolina was not | 
to be silenced or appeased. He still returned to | 
those personalities which flow so naturally and | 
unconsciously from his lips. The early, bitter 
— assaults were repeated. He charged Mr. 

IMNER’s speech with being ‘‘ unfair in state- | 
ment.’? This is one of the delicate accusations | 
of the Senator. Thenextis bolder. He charged 
Mr. Sumner as “ guilty of historical perversion. ’’ 
Pray, with what face, after this, can he complain | 
of my colleague? But he seems determined still 
to press this imputation in the most offensive form, 
for he next charges my colleague with “ historical 
Jalsehood, which the gentleman has committed in 
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the fallacy of his sectional vision.”” It would | 
difficult to accumulate into one phrase more Offens. 
ive suggestions; and yet the Senator now ¢vy,, 
— that he has had administered to him w\,,, 

e has so often employed himself, - 

All these are understood to have been 
some by a manner more offensive than the Words 

his cannot be preserved in the report; but {), 
Seen passage may give even some idea of 
this: 


“1 have said that the independence of America w 
achieved by the arms and treasure of slaveholding States ' 
will never, in a parliamentary sense, be personal ; but 7, 
that I convict him of historical falsehood. Dare a 


accom. 


look me in the face and deny it ? mS, 
“Mr. Somner. Deny what? 
“Mr. Borter. That independence was won by the 


arms and treasure of slaveholding States ? 
“The Prestpine Orricer, (Mr. Stuart in the chair.) 
The Senator must address the Chair. 

‘*Mr. Butter. He cannot and dare not deny it. 

“Mr. Sumner. Will the Senator vield the floor? 

“Mr. Butter. Yes, sir, because I want to hear what 
you can say on that subject. , 

‘Mr. Sumner. What I can say is very easily said, ani 
I think, is very decisive. When, in our history, we speat 
of slaveholding States, we mean those in which slavery has 
been an established policy, and professedly an essentia| 
element in their civilization. This, I believe, is commoy 
if not universal. Of such I spoke when I spoke of slave. 
holding States—such as were regarded as slaveholding States 
at the adcption of the Constitution— which, in those days 
were called southern States, in contrast to the northern 
States, sometimes called the non-slaveholding States. By 
slaveholding States, of course I mean States which were 
peculiarly, distinctively, essentially slavcholding, and jot 
States in which the holding of slaves seems to have been 
rather the accident of the hour, and in which all the people, 
or the greater part of the people, were ready to welcome 
emancipation.”’ 

In this extract, you will see something of the 
Senator’s insolence in contrast with the quiet 

: ; qu 
manner of Mr. Sumner, who, while defending 
his position, was perfectly parliamentary. 

Other passages from the speech of the Senator 
might be quoted; but the patience of the Senate 
is well nigh exhausted by this long exhibition of 
personalities; therefore I will content myself 
with only one more. Here it is: 

“1 know, sir, he said the other day, that all he said was 
the effusion of an impulsive heart: but it was the effusion 
of his drawer. Talk to me about the effusions of the heart! 
What kind of effusions are those which escape from tables 
—from papers—played like cards sorted for the purpose? 
They are weapons prepared by contribution, and discharged 
in this body, with a view of gratifying the feelings of resent. 
ment and malice—with a view of wounding the pride of 
the State which I represent, and through her to stab the 
reputation of the other southern States. But, sir, we are 
above the dangers of open combat, and cannot be hurt by the 
assaults even of attempted assassination.”’ 

** We cannot be hurt by attempted assassina- 
tion,’’ exclaims the Senator from South Carolina! 

Attempted assassination ! 

It ill becomes the Senator from South Carolina 
to use these words in connection with Massachu- 
setts, or the North. The arms of Massachuset's 
are freedom, justice, truth! Strong in these, she 
is not driven to the necessity of resorting to 
‘*attempted assassination,’’ either in or out of 
the Senate! 

But the whole story is not yet told. I wish to 
refer to another assault made by the Senator, 
which I witnessed myself a few days after I took 
a seatin this body. On the 23d of February, 
1855, in one of the last days of the last session, 
to the bill introduced by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Tovcey,] Mr. Sumner moved an 
amendment, providing for the repeal of the fugi- 
tive slave act. He made some remarks in sup- 
port of that proposition. The Senator from South 
Carolina rose and interrupted him, saying, “| 
would ask him one question which he, perhaps, 
will not answer honestly.’? Mr. Sumver said, “ I 
will answer any question.’”? The Senator went 
on to ask questions, and received his answers; 
and then he said, speaking of Mr. Sumyen, “I 
know he is not a tactician, and I shail not take 
advantage of the infirmity of a man who does not 
know half his time exactly what he is about. 
This is indeed extraordinary language for the 
Senator from South Carolina to apply to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I witnessed that scene. 
I then deemed the language insulting: the manner 
was more so. I hold in my hands the remarks 
of the Louisville Journal, a southern press, upon 
this scene. I shall not read them to the Senate, 
for I do not wish to present anything which the 
Senator may even deem offensive. I will say, 
however, that his language and his,deportment 
to my colleague on that occasion were aggressive 
and overbearing in the extreme. And thisis the 
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gepator Who never makes assaults! But not con- 
at with assaulting Mr. Sumner, he winds up 
hie speech by a tauntat *‘ menon penanneee- , 











sustained it. Accordingly, the Administration is | 
constantly held up to condemnation. Various | 
Senators who have vindicated this Crime are at | 
once answered and condemned. Among these 
are the Senator from South Carolina, the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,] the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] and the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Gever.}] The Senator from South | 
Carolina now complains of Mr. Sumner’s speech. 
Surely it is difficult to see on what ground that 
Senator can make any such eulaailias The 
speech was indeed severe,—severe as truth ,—but 
in all respects parliamentary. It is true that it 
handles the Senator from South Carolina freely, 
but that Senator had spoken repeatedly in the 
course of the Kansas debate, once at length and 


tr 


Surely no person ever scattered assault more 
freely ! e 

| have almost done. But something has oc- 
curred this session which illustrates the Senator’s | 
manner. Not content->with making his own 
speeches, he interrupted the Senator from Mis- | 
<ourt [Mr. Gever,| and desired him to insert in 
his speech an assault on Massachusetts. Here 
are his words; 

« [| wish my friend would incorporate into his speech an 
old law of Massachusetts which I have found. I would 
remind my friend of an old league between the four New 
England States, made while they were colonies, expressly 
repudiating trial by jury for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves. ‘They called them ‘slaves,’ too, or rather ‘ fugitive | 
servants,’ and they say they shall be delivered up on the 
certificate of One magistrate.” 

Here is another instance of the Senator’s loose- | 
ness of assertion, even on law, upon the knowl- 
edge of which he has plumed himself in this 
debate. Sir, there were no slaves in Massachu- 
setts at that day. The lawalluded to was passed 
in 1643. It was not until 1646, three years after- 
wards, thet the first slaves were imported into 
Massachusetts from the coast of Africa, and these 
yery slaves were sent back to their native land at 
public expense. The following is a verbatim 
copy of the remarkable statute by which these 
Africans were returned to Guinea, at the expense | 
of the Commonwealth: 

“The general court, conceiving themselves bound by the 
first opportunity to bear witness against the heinous and 
rrving sin of man-stealing, also to prescribe such timely | 
redress for what is past, and such a law for the future as 


may sufficiently deter all those belonging to us to have to do 
in such vile and most odious conduct, justiy cbhorred by all 


foisting himself into the speeches of other Sen- 


the crime which my colleague felt it his duty to 
arraign It was natural,therefore,that his course 
in the debate, and his position, should be partic- 
ularly considered. aes in this work Mr. Sumner 
had no reason to hold back when he thought of 


which, utterly without cause, he had received 
from that Senator. The only objection which the 
Senator from South Carolina can reasonably make 





poe before it was delivered. Here, again, is 
is accustomed inaccuracy. It is true that it was 
in the printer’s hands, and was mainly in type, 





Away with this petty objection! The Senator 


good and just men, do order that the negro interpreter, witb | ngland. e a a i sto : . 
others unlawfully taken, be, by the first opportunity, at the IE 5 d i yy is h ® accust ee “Mt 
charge of the colony, for the present, sent to his native || CUracy. they have gone, it 1s without Mr, 


country of Guinea, anda letter with him, of the indignation 
of the court thereabout, and justice thereof.”? 

In the face of this act of 1646 the learned Sena- 
tor from South Carolina wished his friend from 
Missouri to incorporate into his speech a false 
accusation against Massachusetts and the New 
England colonies. And he went so far as to as- 
sert that this old law contained an allusion to 
“slaves,’? when the word ‘ slaves’’, was not 


Sumner’s agency. But the Senator foresees the 
truth. Sir, that speech will go to England; it 
will go to the continent of Europe; it has gone 
over the country, and has been read by the Amer- 
ican people as no speech ever delivered in this 
body was read before. That speech will godown 
to coming ages. 
sentiments—and coming ages will indorse its 
sentiments—it will be placed among the ablest 


mentioned, and ‘‘servants’’ only was employed. || parliamentary efforts of our own age, or of any | 


Sir, I might here refer to the assault made by || age. 
the Senator from South Carolina on the Senator 
from Lowa, (Mr. Harwan,] in which he taunted 
that Senator with being a clergyman, and modest- 
ly told him in the face of the country that ‘ he un- 
derstood Latin as well as that Senator understood 
English !”’ 

Mr. BUTLER. I never taunted any gentle- 
man with being a clergyman; and the Senator 


the speech is to be condemned, and he quotes the 
venerable and distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Cass.] I do not know what Mr. 
Sumner could stand. The Senator says he could 
not stand the censure of the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 
many in this country whose powers of endurance 
from lowa will not say so. I said that I had re- || are as great as my own. [ have great respect for 
spect for his vocation; but when he attempted to || that venerable Senator; but the opinions of no 
correct my speech, I put him right. || Senator here are potential in the country. This 
Mr. WILSON. Whether it was a taunt or || is a Senate of equals. The judgment of the 
not, the Senator disclaims its being so, and I ac- | 
cept the disclaimer; but I apprehend it was not | 
intended as a compliment to the Senator from 
lowa, or that it was received as such by that Sen- cel 
ator, particularly when taken inconnection with || ple. By that I am willing to stand. 
the a taunting assumption of the Senator from || _ The Senator from South Carolina tells us that 
South Carolina, that he ‘‘understood Latin as || the speech is to be condemned. 
well as that Senator understood English.”’ to the country. 
Thus has Mr. Sumner been by the Senator from || lion. 
South Carolina systematically assailed in this 








here. 


the record, and will receive the verdict of the peo- 


It has gone out 
It has been printed by the mil- 
It has been scattered broadcast amongst 
seventeen millions of northern freemen who can 
body from the 28th of July, 1852, up to the pres- || read and write. The Senator condemns it; South 
ent time—a period of nearly four years.. He has || Carolina condemns it; but South Carolina is only 
applied to my colleague every expression calcu- || & pet of this Confederacy, and but a part of the 
lated to wound the sensibilities of an honorable || Christian and civilized world. South Carolina 
man, and to draw down upon him sneers,obloquy, || makes rice and cotton, but South Carolina con- 
and hatred, in and out of the Senate. In my || tributes little to make up the judgment of the 
place here, I now pronounce these continued as- || Christian and civilized world. 1 value her rice 
saults upon my colleague unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the Senate. 

Icome now to speak for one moment of the 
late speech of my colleague, which is the alleged 
cause of the recent assault upon him; and which 
the Senator from South Carolina has condemned 





tions of scholarship and eloquence, of patriotism 
or of liberty. ’ 
Mr. President, I have no desire to assail the 


ator in this body; but I wish to say now, that we 


fearless exposition of what Mr. Sumner entitled 

the “‘ Crime against Kansas,’’—from beginning 

to end, is marked by entire plainness. ’ t 
are called by their right names. The usurpation || sentiments fawned upon him and other southern 
in Kansas is exposed, and also the apologies for || men, if they permitted us to associate with them. 
it, successively. No words were spared which || This is strange language to be used in this Peer 
seemed necessary to this exhibition. In arraign- || I never fawned upon that Senator. | nevergought 
ing the crime, it was natural to speak of those who \| his acquaintance, and I do not know that 1 should 


ity, social and political. We were told, some 
time ago, by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. 


s0 abundantly. That speech,—a thorough and | have had.quite enough of this asserted superior- | 





elaborately, and at other times more briefly, and | 


ators, and identifying himself completely with | 


the constant, and systematic, and ruthless attacks | 


to Mr. Sumyer is, that he struck a strong blow. | 
The Senator complains that the speech was | 


but it received additions and revisions after its | 
delivery, and was not put to press till then. | 


says that twenty thousand copies have gone to | 


Whatever men may say of its | 


I could; and I believe there are a great | 


country is to be made up on the records formed | 
The opinions of the Senator from Mich- | 
igan, and of other Senators here, are to go into | 


and cotton more than I do her opinions on ques- | 


Senator from South Carolina, or any other Sen- | 
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The Senator from South Carolina tells us that | 





hings || Cuax,] that those of us who entertained certain | 
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feel myself honored if I had i. I treat him as 
an equal here—I wish always to treat him respect- 
fully; but when he tells me or my friends that we 
fawn upon him or his associates, I say to him 
that I have never sought, and never shall seck, 
any other acquaintance than what official inter- 
course requires, with a man, who declared on the 
floor of the Senate, that he would do what Henry 
Clay once said “ no gentleman could do’’—hunt 
a fugitive slave. 

The Senator from Virginia—not now in his 
seat, (Mr. Mason,] when Mr. Sumner closed his 
speech, saw fit to tell the Senate that his hands 
would be soiled by contact with ours. The Sena- 
tor is not here; | wish he were. I have simp! 
to say that I know nothing in that Senator, ae 
intellectual, or physical, which entitles him to use 
such language towards members of the Senate, or 
any portion of God's creation. I know nothing 
in the State from which he comes, rich as it is in 
the history of the past, that entitles him to speak 
in such aananner. [| am not here to assail Vir- 
_ God knows [ have not a feeling in my 
reart against her or against her public men; but 
{ do say itis time that these arrogant assump- 
tions ceased here. This is no place for assumed 
social superiority, as though certain Senators held 
the keys of cultivated and refined society. Sir, 
they do not hold the keys, and they shall not hold 
over me the plantation whip. 

I wish always to speak kindly towards every 
man in this body. Since I came here I have 
never asked an introduction to a southern mem- 
ber of the Senate, not because I have any feelings 
against them, for God knows I have not; but I 
knew that they believed I held opinions hostile 
to their interests, and | supposed they would not 
desire my society. I have never wished to ob- 
trude myself on their society so that certain Sen- 
ators could do with me, as they have boasted they 
did with others—refuse to receive their advances, 
or refuse to recognize them on the floor of the 
Senate. Sir, there is not a Coolie in the Guano 
islands of Peru who does not think the Celestial 
Empire the whole universe.. There are a great 
many men who have swung the whip over the 
plantation who think they not only rule the plant- 
ation, but make up the judgment of the world, 
and hold the keys not ale to political power, as 
they have done in this country, but to social life. 

he Senator from South Carolina assails the 
resolutions of my State with his accustomed loose- 
ness, as springing from ignorance, passion, pre- 
judice, excitement. Sir, the testimony before the 
ouse committee sustains all thatis contained in 
those resolutions. Massachusetts has spoken 
her opinions; and although the Senator has quoted 
the Boston Courier to-day—and | would not rob 
him of any consolation he can derive from that 
source—I know Massachusetts, and | can tell 
him that, of the one million two hundred thou- 
sand people of Massachusctts, you cannot find 
in the State one thousand—Ad ministration office- 
holders included—who do not look with loath- 
ing and execration upon the outrage on the 
erson of their Senator, and the honor of their 
tate. The sentiment of Massachusetts, of New 
England, of the North, approaches unanimity. 
Massachusetts has speken her opinions. The 
Senator is welcome to assail them, if he chooses; 
but they are on the record. They are made up 
by the verdict of her people, and they understand 
the question, and from their verdict there is no 
appeal. 

Mtr. President, I have spoken freely; I shall 
continue always to speak freely. I seek no con- 
troversy with any man; but I shall express my 
sentiments frankly, and the more frankly because 
on this floor my colleague has been smitten down 
for words spoken in debate, and because there 
are those who, unmindful of the Constitution of 
their country, claim the right thus to question us. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate long. I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, standing here alone, as 
he does, for vindicating his colleague. On. the 
contrary, I rather sympathize with him, for I 
have a little of the iaweae of the olden times 
left in me on that subject. When, however, he 
goes back to those old reports previous to June, 
1854, it goes to prove to me what | am sorry to 
find myself correct in believing, that mortified 
vanity, arising from former conflicts, was the 
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cause of the attack made upon me on the 19th and 
2th of Jast month. Mr. Somver, in his affidavit, 
speaks of his speech being a reply to what I had 
said at this session; but to call on us to go back 
through our whole lives, and account for contro- 
versies which I had almost forgotten, is a different 
matter. If, in the heat of blood, Mr. Sumner 
and myself had a fight of words here, I thought 
itended with the contest. 

J will call the attention of the Senator from 


|| our intercourse was continued until he came, in 
three days afterwards, with a prepared philippic. | 


Massachusetts to what Iam about to read from | 
my remarks in reference to the Kansas-Nebraska | 
hill, in February, 1854, toshow the feelings which | 
1 entertained towards Mr. Sumner until we had | 


that unfortunate difference about the fugitive slave 
law, which has been alluded to, and I grant you 
we did then have a quarrel, but not before. I 


opeted my speech on the Kansas-Nebraska bill | 


by saying: 

«The state of my voice is such that TI may not be able to 
speak with articulate clearness; but I will say one thing 
before I go further. 


ences; I certainly would not use it to irritate, or in any 


manner to wound the feelings of those from the North who, | 
in good faith, are inclined to do the South justice. But, sir, | 


the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SUMNER, } 
the honorable Senator from New York,[Mr. Sewarp,] and 
the honorable Senators from Ohio, [Messrs. Cuase and 
Wape,} have said some hard things. They have uttered 
language which might well call from me that of retaliation 
and hostility. 
quiver any poisoned arrows; and if I give them aim, they 
will only strike where [ think they should strike. 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, who sits near me, 
as a neighbor, as a gentleman of classic taste, as one with 
whom I frequently converse upon subjects of that kind, I 


have a respect which such attainments may well inspire. || 


Tt has always given me pain when I have seen him under 
the influence of feelings rather than of principles. I do not 


allude to principles in a moral point of view, but to those | 
principles which should guide a statesman, rising and speak- | 


ing in the style and temper in which he spoke the other 
day.”’ 

Was not that, sir, enough to satisfy any man 
that, whatever might have been our collisions 
heretofore, I treated him with kindness? He re- 
ciprocated the feeling by some remarks which he 
made. ‘The little matters which have now been 
alluded to show that this malice is about four 
years old. A malice thatis four years old I can- 
not easily forgive. If the gentleman and myself 
were now to get into a debate, and were to have 
hard words, and they were to pass off, to-morrow 
I should forget them; but, when the record of 
four years is to be brought up to convict a man 
of matters which he cannot explain upon the 
moment, it looks as if there were much that had 
been treasured up. I have not treasured up any- 


thing; and [ say now, in good faith—I say it 
here to this assembly, and to the Senator from | 
Massachusetts—(Mr. Sumner would recognize | 


Sir. I shall net, however, draw from my | 


For the | 





| 


if [ bad the tongue of Juvernal, | | 
would not use it as a rasp to exasperate sectional differ- | 
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I ghink, then, that up to June, 1854, we ought 
to have a liquidation of accounts. 
before that ought to be settled by the balance on 
the ledger, in common fairness, Our blood was 
up, and no doubt we talked a great deal. I hit 


| him hard, and I have no doubt he thought he hit 
/ me; but it was a fair fight, and notan old grudge. 


1 never brooded over the matter. 
When, however, three days after, we had our 
little affairabout the fugitive slave law, he came 


in and put his finger upon South Carolina. I did | 


not measure words; | threw them back upon 
him in a way which he felt. I jetted out what I 
thought, and he felt it. 
| asked, ** Will you not wait until to-morrow to re- 
ply to the gentleman, so that you may do it with 
justice and temper?” ** No,”’ said I tomy friend, 


*<T will not be a hyenatograbble at the graves of || 


Massachusetts for fear I might be tempted to do 


her injustice; I will reply in the heat of the mo- | 
|| ment in warm blood.’’ For God’s sake, if am to | 


be condemned, [do not wantanything like the feel- 
ings of malignity and settled malice brought up 


by indictment for speeches which I had made || 


and forgotten. 


The Senator from Massachusetts [MIr. Wir- | 


son] has spoken of my manher. I said yester- 
day that my manner may sometimes evince m- 


patience and excitement; but I venture to say, || 


when my words are weighed, and I am called 
upon to do justice, I will never fail to do justice 
where I think injustice has been done. 
read you pate which I made, as kind as 
could be, towards the Senator’s colleague down 
to as late a period as February, 1854. Nothing 


| transpired to produce a change until June, when 


| been desperate ever since. 
dulge in these matters; but as I suppose the Sen- | 
ator (Mr. Wirson] is to be considered in some | 


he passed over the border, and made the assault 


|| on South Carolina. Then, like Cortez, he burned | 


his ships, and had no way to return, and he has 


| sense the historian of his State, I desire to ask 


itas soon as any other man if he had not been || 


averted from a fair decision upon the subject)—I | 


| 


never did, notwithstanding our collisions in de- 
bate, refuse to speak to him kindly. Some of 
my friends blamed me for my conduct, but I re- 
garded him asa pretty fairadversary, and I never 


| 





refused to talk with him, and he conversed with | 


me, until he made that unfortunate allusion to 
the history of South Carolina, in which he said 
that John Rutledge was willing to stipulate for 
her neutrality during the war of the Revolution. 
Tle made that under circumstances which I re- 
eret. 

* He presented a proposition to repeal the fugitive 
slave ixw. In as good faith and good temper as 
1 am now speaking, as far as I can speak on mat- 
ters in regard to which, perhaps, I cannotexactly 
convey the feelings which pervade my mind at 
the time, I said that, although I ori 
duced the bill which was the foundation of the 
fugitive slave law, I did it with great reluctance, 
because I believed that the States themselves, by 
the self-sufficing power of the Constitution, should 
surrender fugitive slaves. I stated that I had no 
very great confidence in the fugitive slave law; 
but, as the question of its repeal was to be referred 
to my committee, I desired to know of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, if his State would pass 
a law on her own authority, or he would recom- 
mend her to pass a law, to surrender back fugitive 
slaves? That was the question I propounded, 
and he answered, ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing?” f felt a litde stung at this 
answer. T could not understand it. 
it, and Senators Jaughed. 
laughing. Itwas ridicule, and it was pla 


ginally intro- | 





| Charleston, in a fair measurement of liquid meas- | 
ure, would count hogsheads where gallons could | 


| 


him how many battles were fought in Massachu- 
setts during the revolutionary war? 
Mr. WILSON. 1 will answer the Senator. 


|| The battles fought in Massachusetts during the 

| Revolution were few, because they were not ne- 

Our Massachusetts men met the ene 
bd 


cessary. 
at Lexington, at Concord Bridge, at Bunker Hil 
and on the heights of Dorchester. They would 
have met them on every spot in Massachusetts, 
but the enemy took good care right early to get 
and to keep out of that State. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


of the State. All that I said was that the blood 
shed in the battle of King’s Mountain, the blood 
shed at Cowpens, the blood shed at Guilford, the 
blood shed at Camden, and the blood shed at 


be counted from Massachusetts. Mr. SumMNER 


| may say this is a loose declaration, and the Sen- 


i} 


ator indorses him. 


I say the fact is so. We 


| were notindebted to Massachusetts for any of our 


battles. But, sir, the gentleman shall not draw 
from me any reproach on Massachusetts. 
that Massachusetts did her duty. 
a tribute to the battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill? 
they were the Marathon and the Salamis of the 
Revolution? Did I not say that Massachusetts 


had committed us in the contest, and that we helped | 


her? 
Sir, I do not regard this debate as profitable. It 


| is a very disagrecable thing to me; but the Sen- 
| ator renews this matter about the respective titles 


in history of Massachusetts and South Carolina. | 
| Neither of the gentlemen from Massachusetts can | 
History has already decided | 
I want the common | 


challenge history. 
upon their relative merits. 


/ merits of South Carolina and Massachusetts to 
| go together so far as regards past histofy. 


Mr. WILSON. T have a word to say in re- 
sponse to the remarks just made by the Senator 
in re 
Ale said yesterday, as I understood 


I could not help their || him, that “South Carolina had shed hogsheads 
1. I+ of blo#d where Massachusetts had shed gallons”’ 


can assure the gentleman that, even after that, || during the Revolution. 


All matters | 


On that occasion I was | 


‘L have | 


I have no wish to in- | 


I did not say that Massachu- | 
setts did not whip the apf and keep him out || 


I said | 


Did I not pay | 


Did [ not use the strong expression, that | 


rd to what he calls the assault on South | 
T ridiculed |} Carolina. 











’ 
Mr. BUTLER. On the battle-fields of the tw, 

| States. 

Mr. WILSON. I heard no such limitation, 

| 





I understood the Senator to mean that South 
Carolina had contributed hogsheads of the blood 
of her sons where Massachusetts had only ey. 
| tributed gallons to the Revolution. Sir, South 
Carolina furnished five thousand five hundred go). 
diers; Massachusetts sixty-nine thousand; and 
Oe drove the enemy, and followed the enemy 
and met the enemy on the battle-fields of the Rey. 
olution, from the northern to the southern bound. 
aries of the Republic—from the St. Lawrence ty 
the St. Mary’s. There were but few battles 
| fought on the soil of Massachusetts, for the roa. 
son that the enemy thought it was safer to leaye 
Massachusetts and go to South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. He never did go from there 
to South Carolina. 

Mr. WILSON. The British army thought jt 
| was not safe to be very near the battle-fields of 
Concord, of Lexington, and of Bunker Hill, and 
| it left Massachusetts, and took good care to keep 
| out of a Commonwealth where friends always 
find a welcome, and foes are apt to find a graye, 

During the Revolution, a portion of the people 
of South Carolina, the Gadsdens, the Rutledges, 
the Laurenses, the Sumpters, the Marions, made 
as great sacrifices for the cause of independence 
| as any patriots in any portion of the land; but the 
fact cannot be denied, and all these patriots, in- 
cluding even Marion, convict South Carolina of 
the fact, that she had a large class of Tories, 
There wasa civil war in that State,and more thay 
| that, thousands and tens of thousands of her sons 

sought protection under the British flag. When 
| the army of Greene was starving, the British 
army in Charleston was receiving ell that the fer- 
| tile valleys of South Carolina could produce, 
carry into Charleston, and exchange for British 
gold. When Greene and his patriot army wanted 
oxen and horses to carry supplies, they were 
hustled off into the forest by people who had, 
to quote the words of Gendval Barnwell, “ far 
greater attachment to their interests than zeal for 
the service of their country.”’ 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman 
| who fed Greene’s army at that time? 

_ Mr. WILSON. “ Who fed Greene’s army?” 
That army was hardly fed at all—at any rate it 
was but poorly fed and scantily clothed. | ap- 
peat sir, that Greene’s army—like the school 
oys whistle that whistled itself—fed itself. 

[ have no disposition to assail the Senator’s 
State. I should blushifT could say aught against 
the patriots of South Carolina, or ever cease to 
| feel gratitude for their efforts—their prompt re- 
sponse to the patriots of my own State in the early 
days of the Revolution; but, sir, Gadsden, Burke, 
Marion, Ramsay, Barnwell, and the patriots of 
that period, have borne this evidence, that South 
Carolina was weakened in that contest by the ex- 
istence of slavery. That was what Mr. Sumver 
charged, and on a former occasion demonstrated, 
and that, [ take it, no man here or elsewhere can 





| 





deny. 

The Senator tells us that he has complimented 
the battle-fields of Massachusetts, the fields of Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. That Senator, 
and the constituents of that Senator, can stand 
upon those sacred spots, and breathe something 
of the spirit of Liberty that makes them immor- 
tal. He can utter his sentiments—sentiments so 
little in harmony with the gallant dead that sleep 
beneath those hallowed sods; or the living who 
now guard them under the protection of law anda 
public sentiment nurtured and sustained by free 
speech. I should be proud to tread the battle-fields 
of South Carolina, hallowed by patriot blood. 
Yes, sir, it would afford me intense gratification to 
stand upon those stricken fields so dear to every 
true American heart; but I do not know that | 
could do so without suppressing those cherished 
sentiments of liberty, for the vindication of which 
ee blood was poured out at Camden, Guil- 
ord, Eutaw, and Hobkirk Hill. 

But all these allusions and reflections upon the 
history of the past afford me no gratification. I 
say to the Senator from South Carolina, that he, 
and I, and all of us, had far better turn from the 
ast, cease to reflect upon the services of our 

tates in the revolutionary era, and deal with 
the living questions which we must meet in this 
age—questions that have great issues, involving 
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interests Of Our Common country and the | 1 do maintain that this is duplicity waworthy 


tne 
rights of human nature. 


ve here, ought to strive to settle these great issues 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


He, and I, and all of || of gentlemen. 





Ido maintain that it is hypecrisy 
beth towards us who are assailed and towards 


for the good of our common country, and the || their constituents. I do maintaiy that no fair- 


whole people of the country, bond and free. 


Mr. CLAY. | 
Massachusetts in some of his remarks alluded to 
me in @ manner which impressed me with the 
nelief that it was his purpose to offer me some 
nersonal indignity. If I misunderstood him I 
wish to be corrected, 

Mr. WILSON. I will state — what I 
meant. I referred to the remark made by the 
senator from Alabama the other day, that we 
assailed them at home, and came here and sought 
their acquaintance, and, if they permitted us to 
associate with them, fawned on them with abject 
servility. I felt the remark to be insulting to 
myself and to every member on this side of the 
Chamber. I said—and I repeat it—it is strange 
language. Itis unjustlanguage. It is language 
which the Senator from Alabama has no right to | 
yse here towards me or my associates. 

Now, I have a word to say in regard to per- 
sonal indignities. I have no disposition to say 
an unkind or disrespectful word of any member 
of the Senate; but when a Senator uses expres- 
sions here which I feel to be unjust towards me, 
| will speak of them as 1 think they deserve. I 
say, therefore, that I speak in the fullest, broad- 
est, strongest condemnation of the sentiment to 
which I have alluded, and I say that the Senator 
had no right to use it, and it was an insult to me 
and my section of the Union. 

Mr.CLAY. I presume I am bound to under- 
stand, from the Senator’s explanation, that he dis- 
claims a purpose of intending to insult me by the 
remarks which he used. 

Mr. WILSON. I tell the Senator frankly that 
[ have no disposition to say an insulting word to 
him. What I meant to say was utterly, fully, 
and totally to condemn his words; and I spoke 
of them in the strongest manner of condemnation 
that 1 could use. I have no disposition to offer 
a personal insult to that Senator, or to any mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY. That is altogether satisfactory. 
lf that explanation were not made, I, should 
attempt to vindicate myself from the seeming re- 
aa of the Senator from Massachusetts; but I 
am not disposed at this time to rehearse old griev- 
ances or to recapitulate the evidence which has 
already been adduced by me to justify and sustain 
thecharge which | made. I might make an appeal 
to the judgment of some Senators on the other side 
of this House; for I do not arrogate to those who 
agree with me in political sentiment all the honor 
and all the chivalry. I can say with truth to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that there are Sena- 
tors who, perhaps, accord with him fully in respect 
to that institution which he condemns, who know 
that my intercourse with them has hitherto been 
characterized, not only by courtesy, but by kind- 
ness. I have never assailed—I have never com- 
plained of any Senator for condemning the insti- 
tution of slavery. I do not ask of any Senator, 
that his action upon that subject more than upon 
any other shed fully square with my own. I 
do claim, however, as a southron and a slave- 
holder, that I am no less a gentleman, and no less 
worthy of the respect of gentlemen, than those 
who do not own slaves, and were born north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Those Senators whom I did assail—and I will 
now do the justice to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I did not embrace him, al- 
though I did his colleague—those Senators whom 
[did assail, and who were distinctly designated 
by name, have denied to me, and to every Senator 
sitting upon this floor who owns a slave, all the 
characteristics of gentlemen. They have imputed 
to us a crime in exercising that right which be- 


| minded, honest, plain-sailing man could be guilty 
|| of such conduct. 
Mr. President, the Senator from || 


| 


j 
| 


| 
| 


| itself into the 


| 


That I denounced, but adduced 
the proof of my charge against them, at the time. 
I do not think the Senator from Massachusetts 
will rise in his place and here indorse the lan- 
guage uttered by those Senators which I quoted. 
That Senator knows, because he is an intelligent 
man, and understands the import of the English 
language, that there is no crime of which we 
might not be guilty, if we possessed the charac- 
teristics which have been imputed to us. He 
knows that, if the picture painted of slaveholders 
by his colleague were true, we should be unworthy 
of the countenance or the society of honorable or 
even civilized men. And, yet, he has kept com- 
pany with and sought the socicty of slaveholders ! 
Such conduct I condemned in no measured terms. 
But I never imputed such conduct to any save 
those distinguished by name—not to any party, 
but to a few individuals. 

Mr. EVANS. I purpose to say something on 
this subject. I will go on this evening if the Sen- 
ate desire it, or at whatever time the Senate may 
name. 

Mr. WELLER. With the permission of the 
Senator, 1 will move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Serate ad- 
journed to Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, June 13, 1856. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

by the chaplain, Rev. Daniex Watpo. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 


proved. 
Mr. McMULLIN moved that when thre House 


Prayer 


| adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, demanded a divi- 
sion of the House on the motion. 

The question was put; and 65 members rose in 
the atlirmative. 

Mr. TRAFPTON demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. i 

Mr. McMULLIN then withdrew the motion. 

Mr. BOCOCK moved that the House resolve 
Yommittee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar—this being private bill day. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion to be out 
of order—the business before the House being 
the motion made by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, 
some days ago, to amend the Journal. 

On motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, 
the House then—at ten minutes past twelve 


| o’clock—adjourned until to-morrow at twelve 
| o’clock, m. 


| 


longs tous, They have ascribed to us the quali-. 


tes and conduct of freebooters and robbers. I 
quoted their language, uttered in New England 
and New York, nothere, to prove it. They have 
assailed the integrity of every individual» who 
Stands in the relation of master toa slave. Still, 


attributes of gentleinen come here, and, as I said 
before, seek and court our society. They come 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, June 14, 1856. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. THURSTON presented joint resolutions 
of the State of Rhode Island concerning the recent 
oceurrences in Congress, and in the Territory of 
Kansas; which were laid upon the table, and 


ordered to be printed. 


Messrs. TRAFTON and DEAN presented 
| resolutions of the States of Massachusetts and 
| Connecticut of a similar character; which in like 
‘| manner were laid upon the table, and ordered to 


be printed. 
Mr. PHELPS. 
now adjourn. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 


| motion. 


| Mr. COBB, of Alabama. 


The SPEAKER. 
able. 


I move that the House do 


If there is a 
quorum present we had better adjourn over to 
Wednesday next; and I therefore make that 


We can do no busi- 
ness without a quorum; and to ascertain that fact, 
I call fora division of the House on the question. 
The question is not debat- 


The question was put; and on a division there 
these Senators thus denying to us all the moral¢ were 62 in the affirmative. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I demand tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. FLORENCE | 


‘o us with friendship om their brows, but with ‘| and Cotrax were appointed. 


rancor in their hearts. 


} 


i Mr. BARCLAY. @ demand the yeas and nays. 


GLOBE. _ 


— 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 88, noes 31. 

So the House agreed to the adjournment over 
to Wednesday next. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn; and it was agreed to; and 

Thereupon the House (at fifteen minutes past 
twelve o’clock) adjourned until Wednesday next 
at twelve o’clock, m. 


IN SENATE. 
Monnay, June 16, 1856. 
Prayer by Rev. Henry C. Deay. 
The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Mr. Pres- 
ident, by an act of the Legislature of Tennessee, 
the Governor of that State was directed to pur- 
chase the ‘* Hermitage,’’ formerly the residence 
of General Jackson, with a view to present it to 
the United States, on condition that a military 
institution, as a branch of the Military Academy 
at West Point, should be located there. The last 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
passed resolutions instructing their Senators and 
requesting their Representatives in the other 
branch of Congress to use their exertions for the 
purpose of accomplishing that object. Those 
resolutions I present, and move that they be laid 
on the table, and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGS presented the memorial of James 
H. Brysen, one of the legal representatives of 
the North Carolina Cherekee Indians, praying 
that the provisions of the fourth section of the 
act of 1848, and the third section of the act of 
1855, may be extended to all who were embraced 
in the census roll of John C. Mullay; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. FESSENDEN presented the memorial of 
John L. Hayes, in behalf of many citizens of the 
United States and of the British North American 
Provinces, praying that the principle of reci- 
precity may be applied to the patent laws of the 
United States and Great Britain, so as to secure 
to citizens of each country the benefits of their 


| inventions in the other; which was referred to the 


Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 
Mr. DURKEE presented an additional paper 
in relation to the petition of Sally C. Northap; 





which was referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa, presented a memorial of 
citizens of Iowa, praying for the adoption of 
measures for the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific ocean; which was referred to the select 
committee on that subject. 


FREE SHIPS. 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if, in his judg 
ment the public interests admit of it, to communicate to the 
Senate a copy of the instructions sent by this Government 
to Mr. Buchanan, late Minister to England, on the subject 
of free ships making free goods, and Mr. Buchanan’s letter 
to Lord Clarendon on the same subject. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STUART, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 38) 
to authorize the investigation and determination 
of asserted titles to the Hot Springs of Ouachita, 
in the State of Arkansas, reported it back with 
amendments. 

SAFETY OF PASSENGERS, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, in February 
last, a bill was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce to amend the act entitled an act for the bet- 
ter security of the lives of passengers on board 
vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam. 
That bill was reported back with a new draft; and 
if it is to receive action at this session of Con- 
gress, it is very desirable that it should receive 
action now, in consequence of the duties and obli- 
gations which it imposes on the inspectors. I 
therefore ask the Senate to take up that bill this 
morning. I think the bill is so drawn that it will 
meet with objection from no Senator here. ‘I hope 
\| it will be taken up and considered to-day. I 
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make the motion by instruction of the commit- 
tee. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Secretary | 


proceeded to read the substitute reported by the || 


; ; 
committee for the original bill. 


Mr. CLAYTON. 


I ask the honorable gentle- | 


man who calls up this bill to permit it to he over || 


for the present. It will be impossible to dispose | 
of the bill before the arrival of the hour at which 


my honorable friend from South Carolina [Mr. |, 


Evans] will be entitled to the floor. 
and spun respect to his age and standing in 


| 
the Senate, shoul 


impel us to give way to him. | 


I ask the Senator from Maine to consent that this |) 
subject may for the present lie on the table; so | 


that I may have an opportunity of looking into 
it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
ing of the substitute, which will not take five 
minutes, 

Mr. CLAYTON, I think it will take a quarter 
of an hour; I move to suspend its reading, and | 
to postpone the further consideration of the bill 
until to-morrow. 


The motion was agreed to. 
KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, it will 
ably be remembered by every member of this 
body that I have carefully abstained, during the 
whole of the present session of Congress, from | 


| 
I shall do so after the read- | 


uttering one word in relation to the slavery ques- || 


tion or the distressing occurrences in Kansas. I | 


| can best be preserved, and the genius points to 


have cautiously abstained from debate on these || 
subjects, because I have been anxious to give || 


offense neither to northern or southern men; but | 
to conciliate them all, in order that I might, on 
some occasion most suitable in my own judg- 
ment, during some pause in the stormy contro- | 
versy agitating the country, propose some meas- | 
ure of conciliation, of justice, and of peace. I 
come here to-day, sir, for the purpose of making 


such a proposition, in the sincerity of an honest || 
heart, desiring to advance the interests of no mere || 
party, or to give preference to any one section of | 


the Union to another. 
you, Senators, not as a partisan of any candidate | 
for the Presidency of the United States, or of any | 
faction or political organization. Released, after | 
a long public life, from all part 
the sailor who, when separated from his com- 
rades afier a long cruise, said he was hereafter | 
** going in agang by himself.’’ 
I present myself in that position before you this 
day, sir, and | ask honorable Senators here to 
remember, when | make these declarations, that I | 
also present myself as a representative of the 
most unpretending of all the States of this Union 
—that State which occupies the middle ground 
between the northern and southern sections of | 
this Confederacy—a State, it is true, which is a 
slavehold.ng State, but yet a fair type of the | 
whole Union, exhibiting within itself all the | 
shades of opinion on the subject of slavery which | 
distinguish the different portions of the United | 
States. 
of the most beautiful, agricultural districts in this 
country, at this moment containing more than 
fifty thousand people, has scarcely one hundred | 
slaves within its limits. The southern, which is | 
my own native county, is perhaps as strongly | 
pro-slavery in its opimons as any other section | 
ot this Umon. The middle county is strongly 
conservative on this subject, without any very | 
strong tendencies in favor of either geographical 
division of the State in preference to the other, | 
The whole people are as deaply interested to pre- 
serve this Union, as solicitous to prevent any 
rupture between the other parts of this Union, as 
it 1s possible for any men to be. They are the | 
descendants and representatives of the men who | 
poured out their blood like water on the battle- 
fields of the Revolution, and left hundreds of their 
best and bravest on the plains of South Carolina, 
An honorable Senator, in addressing the Senate on 
a former occasion, referred to the return of Gen- 
eral Knox, stating the relative proportion which 
each State of this Union contributed to the com- 
mon defense against British ome during the 
Revolution, and showing that this State furnished 


more fighting men to the army of the Revolution, | 
in proportion to population, than any other State | 
in this Union. 


We are on the south as well as on the north | Senator from New York possesses any informa- 


ties, I am like || 


The northern county of that State, one | 


I now present myself to || 








Courtesy, || 


Mason and Dixon ran the southern as well as | 
the northern boundary of the State. 


| 


If I can |; 


faithfully represent the wishes and feelings of her || 
patriotic people on this occaston, I ought to com- || 


mand the confidence as well as the respect of the 
representatives of the other States for any meas- 
ure of peace I can propose. Let me say, too, 
that my political life will terminate with my 
present term of service in this body; and that | 
under no circumstances can I ever enter into com- 


| petition with others for public honors or offices | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| this session to confer, I have constantly solicited | 
| them, asl now do you, Senators, to reflect on the 


| portico of this Capitol. 
rob- | 
|] 


| site contending sections of this Confederation. 
In regard to the proposition offered by the hon- || 


|| York, too, [Mr. Sewarp,] that I hold his pee 


| tionable than the bill of the distinguished gentle- 
| man who has the paternity of the bill reported by | 


again. Destitute, therefore, of any possible mo- | 


June 16, 


tion to satisfy us on that point, I should be hap 

to hear it. But I do understand—and | tee 
leave to be corrected if I am wrong—when | Say 
that those who voted for the delegates to that 
convention, were men of one faction or party in the 


Territory—called free-State men; and although 
g 


they invited, perhaps, by the terms of their aq. 


tive for injustice to my countrymen In any quar- |, 


ter, may I not a challenge their favorable | 
consideration of the bill lam about to offer, when 
I declare that lam actuated by no other desire | 


than to restore fraternal concord, and to — | 


uate the blessings flowing from our glorious 
Union? 


thought it my duty during a protracted illness at 


moral inculeated by the statues which stand in | 
beautiful relief over the tympanum on the eastern 
There you behold the 
figures of Hope, Liberty, and Justice. Hope, 
raising her right hand, implores the genius of | 
America to tell by what means the Constitution 

of the United States (which Justice holds in one 

hand while she balances her scales in the other) | 


Justice as her answer. Justice, sir, is the only 
means by which you can retain the people of the 
United States within the bonds of amity; and 
when they become hateful to each other, it may 
be better that they should be separated than that 
they should hold out to each other hypocritical | 
professions of a friendship which they do not 
cherish. 





ble effort for the purpose of restoring that frater- 


nal regard and affection which existed amongst || 


them when first came into public life, and which | 
I pray God may continue after! shall be (as I 
must at no very distant period be) gathered to my 
fathers. There can be no such regard and affec- | 
tion when there is not mutual respect; and there 
can be no sincere respect where there is nota | 
cordial concession of all that justice demands of | 
each party towards the other. Justice, Senators, 
is the only weapon with which | purpose to con- | 
tend against the spirit of discord and disunion | 
which now rages through the land, and has roused 
the passions of men tll our country is like a 
mighty ocean when heaving to the wing of a 
tempest. 

There are now two antagonizing propositions 
before the Senate. One was offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman at the head of the Commit- | 
tee on Territories, the honorable Senator from 
Hlinois, [Mr. Doveras.}] I desired to confer with | 
that gentleman in reference to the course I am | 
now about to take; but my own ill health, and | 
his long absence from the Senate, have prevented 
me from doing so. I have, however, not failed 
to confer with other distinguished gentlemen on 
both sides of the Chamber, anxiously asking their 
advice that I might make a judicious and proper 
move for the purpose of conciliating, by a strict 
adherence to the principles of justice, the oppo- | 





orable Senator from Illinois, or, to speak more 
properly, reported by the Committee on Territo- 
ries, suffer me to say that, after examining it with 
all the care which I am capable of bestowing | 
upon it, I think it is liable to many and to great 
objections. [ invite his consideration now to the 
examination of the objections which I am about 
to adduce against it. But while I say this, I must 
say to the distinguished gentleman from New 


tion, which is to introduce Kansas into the Union 
as a State immediately, upon the constitution | 
which she has sent here, to be still more objec- | 


the Committee on Territories. 

I have no evidence that a majority of the peo- 
ple of Kansas ever voted to elect the delegates 
who made that constitution. If the honorable 





My anxious solicitude this day is to || 
make one honest, though it may be but an hum- || 


| gain, there is probably 


vertisement, all to come and attend the election 
there was not, so faras I have been able to under. 
stand, a single pro-slavery man that attended ono 
of their elections. It will not be pretended, | 
5 mee that the pro-slavery men attended - 
elections in any considerable numbers, or held 
themselves bound to attend them. 

Again, sir, I have an insuperable objection to 
the introduction of Kansas into this Union at this 
time; and I almost flatter myself I can convinces 
a man here that it would be improper and 


_ highly inexpedient that she should be introduceg 
‘| into the Union as a sovereign State at this mo. 
In conversation among friends with whom I | 


mentous crisis. From the best information I can 


at this time a Federal] 


| population within the limits of that Territory not 
_ exceeding twenty thousand. I speak of the popu- 
_ lation, exclusive of Indians and other persons 


not taxed. 
| invite a Territory into the 


It is going beyond all precedent to 
nion as a State with 
so small a population; but that is the least of the 


objections which I have to the introduction of 


| 


such a Territory as a State. 

Mr. SEWARD. Does the Senator say there 
are but twenty thousand people there ? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I said I thought she had 


| not more than twenty thousand Federal popula- 
| tion. Ido not doubt there is a greater popula- 
tion there, including Indians and persons not 
| taxed; but allow twenty-five thousand, or even 





thirty or forty thousand, for the sake of argu- 
ment, as the number, and still the objection to 
her admission is sustained even on that state of 
the facts. Minnesota, with perhaps five times 
the population of Kansas, is still a Territory, and 
has been such for seven years; Oregon for near! 

ten = and other Territories have been cab 
for five or six years; yet, even now, there is no 


| proposition before Congress for the admission of 


any of these Territories as States. 

ut, sir,a much greater objection than that 
exists to the proposition of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. Atthis moment] feel 
and know it—for I reside on the border between 
the North and the South—there exists a feeling 
in the mighty North such as never existed before 
since I have been in public life. As an honest 
man, true to the country, Iam bound to say to 
you, Senators, that a feeling has been exeited 
there, within a short time past, which, if suffered 
to run on without check or restraint, may be fatal 
to our liberties and our Union. 

I was not one of those who, six years ago, 
rejoiced in the name of ‘* Union-savers.”’ I am 
not one of those who have been subjected to the 
ridicule and criticism which some gentlemen have 


| constantly bestowed on men who have endeav- 


|| ple of the United States. 


ored to calm and pacify the passions of the peo- 
True it is, that on one 


occasion, when I was comparatively but a young 


| member of the Senate, nearly a quarter of a cen- 





/moment, and even when Henry 


|| tury ago—I did take an active part in settling the 
|| controversy between the United States and the 


State of South Carolina. At a moment when 
General Jackson threatened that gallant State 
with the armed forces of the country, when my 
own heart was distressed daily with the appre- 


/hension that the troops of the United States 
| might fire upon the people of that State, in which 


event I was unable to comprehend the extent of 
the calamity that might befall my country—at that 
Clay himself 
(who then occupied the seat I now hold in this 


| Chamber) had laid his bill of peace on the table 


| —ay, sir, had abandoned it, had given up every 


| hope of 


ssing it during the session, I was the 


/man, as he, years afterwards, stated on the floor 
| of the Senate, who prevailed on him to renew his 


efforts, and brought to his assistance friends who 
enabled him to carry the measure triumphantly 
through the Senate.” I did it then, sir, influenced 
by the same high considerations that impel me 
to act to-day. I thought when I was about it 
then, that I should lose all the little popularity I 
had among the friends of domestic industry who 
were my friends, and had sent me to Congress; 
but at the hazard of that thing called popularity, 
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| dared stand forth then for the purpose of paci- 
‘ving and conciliating the contending factions of 
,,js country; and, thank God, we suceeeded. I 
tow well enough, that the measure has been, 
qgee that day, condemned by men who little 
-omprehend or imagine what were the dangers of 
that period. At my present period of life, I reck 
sot whether the measure I propose be popular or 
ot: | seek only to be assured that it is mght. 

" Sir, great as were, in my judgment, the dangers 
hich surrounded us in 1833, they were far less 
apparent than those which I sincerely believe 
wend the country at this crisis. [ have never 
heen a panic-maker upon the subject of the Union, 
| have a great antipathy to the character of an 
jlarmist. I do not now say—I will not say—that 
the causes which are in operation in this country 
will produce a dissolution of the Union. I will 
not believe that the people of this day are so lost | 
1 their own self-respect, so bereft of a proper | 
love of country, so degenerate and Aainided so 
forgetful of every generous, ennobling, and hon- 
orable sentiment, as to sacrifice this Union for 
any cause of controversy now existing between 
the North and South. But, sir, I have been ad- | 


| 





| the country will pass through the crisis without 


| guished Senator from Illinois and the Committee 
|| on Territories, 


monished by the Father of his Country to frown || 
ou the first dawning of an attempt to alienate || 


one section of this Union from another; and I | 
will not only frown on it, but, whenI witness the | 


| my own 
| therefore 
|| into the Union this day cither as a slave ora free 


| Leave us, as I have said, to the healing influence 
| of time. 


| their own domestic interests and feelings, and all 


| make the constitution of the State of Kansas, it 


frst dawning of such an attempt, | will never || 


fail to sound the alarm to the country as a faith- | 
ful sentinel, while standing here and commis- | 


sioned to act for them on these the very ram- || 


aris of freedom. In that spirit, sir, I say now 
js the time for every man who feels for his coun- 
try, and loves it sincerely, to attempt something 
to rescue that country from the discord which 
rages in the different parts of it, with a fury 
which is daily increasing, and which seems to 
know no intermission and no limits. 

If, in the present condition of the public mind, 
wecould bring Kansas into the Union to-morrow, 
[would not do it. I believe, if we were to admit 
iteither as a slave State or a free State, it would 
create such a sensation among the different sec- 
tions of this country as was never known before. 
] am not willing to subject the Union of the States 
to such an experiment as that. It would shake 
the Government to its very center. No, sir, I 
would rely on the healing influence of time. I 
design to give the country the benefit of the whole 
chapter of accidents during the territorial exist- 
ence of Kansas. 
Providence which has guided us in safety so 
long, will still protect and save us if we attempt 
nothing rashly. 
suffered to remain in a territorial condition, until 
the Congress shall think it safe and proper, after 
years to come, to introduce her into the Union, 
the conservative elements which ultimately pre- 


vail everywhere among our countrymen, and the || 


honest love of the Union which pervades every 


true American heart, will go with the settlers to | 


Kansas, and there finally and properly settle this 
question on the only true principle—the great prin- 
ciple of self-government. This is the principle 
asserted by the Declaration of Independence. 
The adjustment of a similar controversy on this 
principle, was recommended to Congress by Pres- 
ident Polk, in the Jast and best message he ever 
It is the same principle which 
was relied upon by President Taylor in the mes- 
sages he sent to Congress relating to the Govern- 
ment of California and New Mexico. 


who made the settlement of 1850. ‘This is the 
peaep which meets my whole heart’s approval. 

wish Kansas to come into the Union as the set- 
llers there shall determine, when there shal] be 
enough of them to assume the responsibilities 


and a the obligations of one of the proud | 


sovereign States of this Union, whether with 
slavery or without it. I wish them, then, to settle 
all their domestic institutions to suit themselves, 
uncontrolled by the Congress of the United States, 
or ae power on earth but their own sovereign 
will, 

Sir, I do not mean to go into the discussion of 
that question which I have thus incidentally 
touched. My object this day in so far avowing 
My own principles, is not to provoke debate or to 
excite discord among the members of the Senate; 
‘tls not to provoke any man to dispute with me 
0 points such as I have mentioned. I only wish 


I have confidence that the kind | 


I believe that, if Kansas can be | 


( This was | 
the principle relied upon by the distinguished men | 








| Illinois, that by the time his bill goes into opera- 
| tion, that is, when the election of the delegates to 
| form the State constitution shall be held, many 


, verted into a State will containa population double 
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ing state of things in that Territory not fully 
| warranted by the facts. I heard the debate, the 
other day, on the proposition of my distinguished 
and able friend from Kentucky, {Mr. Carrren- 
DEN,] who offered a resolution here to ask the 

President to send General Scott to the Territory, 
for the purpose of pacification—a proposition not 
deemed by some others of ve “y greatimportance, 
but which indicated the honest, patriotic purposes 
of his own generous and noble heart. 

_ When that resolution was under considera- 
tion we were told by honorable gentlemen onthe 
other side of the Chamber, that there was great 
exaggeration in regard to the condition of things 
in Kansas. My honorable friend from Kentucky 
acknowledged that; I thought so myself; but yet 

‘ there is much that is alarming to the mind of every 
will be safe. Adopt this policy, and rely upon it | patriot, in the real condition of that Territory; 

roug | there is enough to make the heart of a true, pa- 
the slightest danger of disunion, and without any || triotic American statesman bleed, in the accounts 
distressing discord between the geographical sec- || which are received here from that distant portion 
tions of the nation. || of our country ever day, and by every mail. | 

To this extent then I concur with the distin- || cut this morning from the Union newspaper, 


published in this city, the following paragraph: 





— to be clearly understood, and 
sa 


y again, that if I could bring Kansas 


State, according to my own will and pleasure, I 
would not agree to do it. The shock that would 
be felt by that section of the Union which would 
be disappointed in the expectation of attaining its 
own particular end there, would be such, I repeat 
again, as to convulse the whole country, and per- 
haps ee the Constitution in its ruins, Then 
let the subject for the present rest; sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof. Postpone the crisis. 


Let us trust im the patriotism of the 
men who wiil go to Kansas, and whose right and 
duty it will be to decide this question as best suits 


jut they will pardon me now 
for calling attention to what I think is an error 
in their bill. In the first place, it proposes that 
when the convention shall be elected, which is to 


LATEST FROM Kansas.—We received the following tele- 
graphic dispatch from a gentleman whose statements are 
entitled to the confidence of our readers : 

** Cincinnati, June 11.—Lett Kansas on the &th. Con- 
tinued fighting, and the excitementincreasing. About forty 
men had been killed. Colonel Sumner, with six companies 
of United States soldiers, was out trying to disperse and 
disarm both parties. An unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to rescue Robinson. Met a large number of United 
States troops near the line on Sunday.”’ 


shall be composed of delegates double the num- 
ber of the legislative representation in each elect- 
ive district. It cannot escape the attention ofa 
gentleman so astute as the honorable Senator from 
Forty men killed—ay, forty American citizens 
killed by fratricidal hands! Is not this enough to 

| shock the feelings of every man in Congress, and 
every lover of his country everywhere? Gracious 
Heaven! Less than half that number of men 


of the districts of that Territory about to be con- 


| or perhaps ten times the number of those con- || were slain at Lexington or Concord, and yet the 


| election districts the population has fallen off; in 


| of an apportionment of the representation accord- 


| tion is held is to prevail, and not the ratio now | 


| found so. 











| required for a member of the House of Repre- || separate. 


tained within the same limits, at the time of the || intelligence of a slaughter, so much smaller in 
first election of the Kansas Legislature. Such, I \ point of numbers than this, roused every heart 
am assured, is the difference of population in | from one extremity of the continent to the other. 
some of the districts now. Within some of the || Shall we sit by, in perfect indifference, when 
forty of our citizens have been slain, and we are 
told the excitement is continually increasing? 
Since this intelligence arrived, I have read of cities 
and towns sacked and plundered; I have read of 
horrible robberies and murders. Whether all 
these accounts are true or not, I do not pretend 
to say; but from this authentic statement pub- 
lished in the Union—and I do not believe that 
Judge Nicholson would have published such a 
thing as that unless he firmly believed it on good 
| authority—TI say, sir, with such a statement as 
existing; and, consequently, that objection is || that before me, | am prepared to accredit other 
naa If the bill read as the Senator sup- |! statements that men from the North and the South 
posed, I should agree with him that it would be || have met in embattled array by hundreds, and 
very unjust. slain each other, as if, instead of being citizens of 
Mr. CLAYTON. I do not doubt that the | a common country, they had been the hostile 
honorable Senator is right in regard to the inten- || legions of nations at war, and foes from their very 
tion of the cogmittee; but I think, when he |) childhood, Who can contemplate such a picture 
comes to examine it, he will sce that no provision || as that without horror? 
is made in the bill for the changes in the popu- What are the real causes of this state of things 
lation of the districts. in the Territory and in the whole country? Be 
Mr. DOUGLAS. they what they may, the bill of the Committee 
on Reodaaslagnian provision toremove them. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. We both have I have often said, oat say again, in regard to 
the same object in view inthis respect. But there || the people of this great nation, after studying 
is another objection which I make to a part of || their character for forty years, that the only mode 
his bill, and to which I desire to call his attention. || of preserving the Umon is by according perfect 
He wishes to make ninety-three thousand four || justice to all sections. Force can never avail 
hundred and twenty—the ratio or constituency || when either of these sections shall resolve to 
It is a fatal mistake, too, to suppose 
sentatives—the population requisite for bringing || that men in one section will bear more than they 
the State into the Union. He meant, I think, || will in the other. When contending about sec- 
Federal population; he has not so expressed it, || tional controversies, each of them 1s often too 
but I think he meant that. | much actuated by the instincts of Hotspur, who, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir. || though he van aan ‘*thrice so much to any 
Mr. CLAYTON. There is an error, then, || well-deserving friend, yet, in the way of bargain, 
which can be corrected by the insertion of a few | would cavil on the ninth part of a hair.’’ Rouse 
words. My object in directing the Senator’s || their passions by making the men of either the 
attention to these things has been toascertain his || North or the South believe that intentional in- 
meaning in these particulars. I have another, and || justice is committed against them, or that insult or 
still greater objection, to the bill of the Committee | disrespect is meant to them, and they will fight 
on Territories; and | wish now to state it. | while there is a man left standing upon the field. 
During the period, certainly of several years, || These men are of a race the most martial that ever 
before Kansas can become a State under the pro- || existed upon the face of the globe. Let no man 
visions of this bill, the same condition of things || believe that threats of any description, or even 
which exists there now must abide and continue, || armed troops, will succeed in driving either north- 
The bill proposes no immediate remedy, nor || ern or southern men back when ney are thor- 
any remedy whatever, for existing evils, until || oughly convinced that a due sense of justice to 
Kansas shall become a State. Now, let us see || themselves, and of self-respect, commands them 
what is the condition of Kansas at this time. I | to go on. 


should regret to make any statement of the alarm- Among the leading causes of disaffection in 


others, as might rationally be expected, it has 
vastly increased. The honorable Senator from 
Illinois, I think, will agree with me in the justice 


ing to the population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill certainly was in- 
tended to read—and I think the Senator will be 
satisfied, when he examines it, that it does pro- 
vide—that the ratio at the time when the conven- | 


It can be corrected, if it be 
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the North are the laws of Kansas. [ desire to 
point out those laws in existence in this Territory 
that are palpably unjust, oppressive, and some 
of them unconstitutional—laws which I submit 
to the Senate it is the duty of Congress to repeal, 
First among these, I designate the law of that 
Territory which I hold in my hand, which pro- 
claims that no man shall hold office or vote in that 
Territory unless he will swear to support the 
fugitive slave law. It isin these words: 

“Spo. IL. Every free white male citizen of the United 


States, and every free white male Indian who is made a cit- | 


sn by treaty or otherwise, and over the age of twenty-one | | . . . U 
eae : T ’ | hand; I will read the section which makes pro- 


| vision in regard to the Subject of voting. It is the 
fifth section of the Kansas and Nebraska act: 


years, who shall be an inhabitant of this Territory, and of 
the county or district in which he offers to vote, and shall 
have paid a territorial tax, shall be a qualified elector for 
all elective offices ; and all Indians who are inhabitants of 
this Territory, and who may have adopted the customs of 
the white man, and who are liable to pay taxes, shall be 
deemed citizens: Provided, That no soldicr, seaman, or 
marine, in the regular Army or Navy of the United States, 
shall be entitled to vote by reason of being in service therein : 
And provided further, That no person who shall have been 
convicted of any violation of any provision of an act of 


Congress entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives from justice | 


and persons escaping from the service of their masters,’ 
approved February 12, 1793; or of an act toamend and sup- 
plementary to said act, approved 18th of September, 1850, 
whether such conviction were by criminal proceeding or 
by civil action for the recovery of any penalty prescribed by 
either of said acts, in any courts of the United States, or of 
any State or Territory, of any offense deemed infamous, 
shall be entitled to vote at any election, orto hold any office 
in this Territory : And provided further, That if any person 
offering to vote shall be challenged and required to take an 
oath or affirmation, to be administered by one of the judges 
of the election, that he will sustain the provisions of the 
above recited acts of Congress, and of the act entitled ‘An 
act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas,’ 
approved May 30, 1854, and shall refuse to take such oath 
or affirmation, the vote of such person shall be rejected. 

** Sec. 12. Every person possessing the qualification of a 
voter, as hereinbefore prescribed, and who shall haye re- 
sided in this Territory thirty days prior to the election at 
which he may offer himself as a candidate, shall be eligible 
as a delegate to the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to either branch of the Legislative Assembly, and 
to all other offices in this Territory, not otherwise especially 

rovided for: Provided, however, That each member of the 
title cordg Assembly, and every officer elected or appointed 
to offiee under the laws of this Territory, shall, in addition to 
the oath or affirmation specially provided to be teken by 
such officer, take an oath or affirmation to support the Con 


stitution of the United States, the provisions of an act en- | 


titled * An act respecting fugitives from justice and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1853, and of an act to amend, and supplementary 
to, said last mentioned act, approved September 18, 1850; 
and of an act entitled ‘An act to organize the Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas,’ approved May 30, 1854.”’ 


I denounce this as an unjust and cruel law against 


one section of the Union, and an insult to honor- | 


able men who differ totally with me on great ques- 
tions of politics, and yet are as honest as I am, or 
any man on this floor. 


the right of suffrage into the law, and to demand 
of them that they shall swear to support that 
fugitive slave act? You have the right to punish 
them if they refuse obedience to it, but you can 
go no further. I am one of those who believe 
the fugitive slave law to be constitutional, and I 
am ready to support it. I should never question 
it; I should sustain it; but, sir, I know, and you 
all know, that there are men who are as warmly 
attached to your country as you or your own 
brothers can be, as faithful and true to their alle- 
giance as any men in the Union, who never could 
be prevailed upon, when asked to consent to such 
a test as that as a qualification for an officer, or 
a voter, to take the oath. This injustice is deeply 
felt throughout the North, and nothing short of 
its unqualified repeal can ever restore fraternal 
concord to this people. 

[ hold this injustice to be unexampled. I trust 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois will full 
agree with me in this, for I think his own bill, 
providing for the qualifications of voters when 
Kenme shall come into the Union as a State; 
utterly repudiates the whole idea that they shall 
be sworn to support the fugitive slave law. If 
the bill of the Committee on Territories be ex- 
amined, I think it will be found that it proposes 
to introduce Kansas into the Union as a State, 
requires of no citizen of the United States to 
swear to support the fugitive slave law, or any 
other act of Congress. Sir, it is a thing unheard 
of in the history of the country, that in the intro- 
duction of a Territory into the Union as a State, 
or in the formation of a territorial government, 
you should require men in the Territory to swear 
to support your acts of Congress. You have a 


right to demand of them that they shall swear to || in opposition to northern 


support the great paramount law of the land—the 


What right have you to | 
put a new test for office or for the enjoyment of | 


= 














Constitution of the United States. The attempt 
to go further is most dangerous as a precedent. 
It may happen, if you sustain such a principle 
as that, after full and calm deliberation, thatin the 
future history of this country, some faction 


| Stronger than any other may demand, as a test | 


for voting in the Territories, and in the States at 
last, to swear to support some favorite law of 
theirs that may retain them and the tyrants who 
control them in power forever. This legislation 
is hostile to all the principles of the Kansas and 
Nebraska act itself; I hold that law now in my 


“ Bec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every free white | 
male inhabitant, above the age of twenty-one years, who | 


shall be an actual resident of said Territory, and shall pos- 


| sess the qualifications hereinafter prescribed, shall be en- 
| titled to vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to | 


any office within the Territory; but the qualifications of 


| voters, and of holding office, at all subsequent elections, 


shall be such as shall be prescribed by the Legislative As- 
sembly: Provided,’’ 


said the careful draughtsman of that act, 

*“‘ That the right of suffrage, and of holding office, shall be 
exercised only by citizens of the United States, and those 
who shall have declared on oath their intention to become 
such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitu- 


| tion of the United States and the provisions of this act: And 


provided further, That no officer, soldier, seaman, or marine, 
or other person in the Army or Navy of the United States, 
or attached to troops in the service of the United States, 


| shall be allowed to vote or hold office in said Territory, by 


reason of being on service therein.’’ 


He demanded of no citizen of the United States 
to swear to support even the Constitution of the 
United States, or the provisions of this very act. 
Nothing of that sort was dictated by him. The 


| whole idea grew up in Kansas among the heated 


partisans there. But, sir, I hold it to be wrong in 


| principle and fatal in practice. I[ trust in God we 


shall have the justice to repeal it, and to suffer 


every resident citizen in the Territory to come | 
¢ . ° 2.2 e i 
up, and, on the true principles contained in the 


Kansas-Nebraska act, to vote. 

Then, again, there is another statute in force 
in the Territory to which I respectfully invite the 
attention of the Senate; I will not read it, as it 
has been read by other gentlemen. It is an act 
which, in the strongest terms, denies to any man 
residing in the Territory of Kansas the right to 
write, or to print, or speak, or in any way publish 
or declare that he denies the legality of the ex- 


|| istence of slavery in the Territories; and it pun- 
| ishes any man who makes a declaration of that 


description, with penitentiary and hard labor for 
not less than two years, It does not provide how 


| many more years than two the man shall be in 
| the penitentiary at hard labor, but not less than 


two years. He who entertains an honest opinion 
on a eae of law, whether or not slavery 
rightfully exists in Kansas, if heehas happened to 
get wrong, must go into the penitentiary and stay 


| there not less than two years, at hard labor. Sir, | 


to announce the fact is to show the disgraceful 
character of the act. Not a man, here or any- 
where else, can be found to stand up and defend 
such an enactment. It would send hundreds of 
able jurists and even southern slaveholders to 
the penitentiary, who deny the right of Congress 


| to legislate on the subject of slavery, and of 


course deny its right to delegate a power which 
Congress cannot exercise to a Territorial Legis- 


| lature, while the same men also believe that sla- 


very is a creature of the municipal law, and can- 
not exist anywhere, proprio vigore, or merely by 
virtue of the provisions of the Constitution. 

I acknowledge the propriety of the existing law 


| of Kansas, which is to protect the slaveholder 


there in the enjoyment of his property. There 
are there, at this time, as some say, more than a 
thousand slaves; others say there are really very 
few there. But some men have gone there upon 
the faith of the laws as they found them existing 
on the public statute-book, published by the au- 
thority of the United States; and to pass a law 
now to sweep away all the clauses which protect 


_them inthe enjoyment of their slave propert 
| would be a tyranny scarcely less than that which 


I have been attempting to expose, and which is 
to be found in the laws against the opposite sec- 
tion of the Union. | 

I know very well that on this point I shall be 
ntlemen. I know 


very well what they contend for. I know they 
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contend that they have proved or will prove th. 
the people of Missouri, and not the People ¢; 
Kansas, elected many members of the Legislaiy,_ 
of Kansas. But, sir, I appeal to their sens .- 
justice, and I ask them now, if you had a P . 
Soil or a Free-State majority in the Legistat,.. 
of Kansas, could you find it in your Reaite + 
sacrifice the property of southern gentlemen wh 
in good faith, have carried their slaves into j},. 
Territory, and set them all free? I say it y:,, 
cea respect, that I think honorable, gener. 
1igh-minded men, from the northern country’ 
could not consent to divest the sacred rights.) 
property which are protected by these laws, If 
the people of the Territory shall elect, under th 
provisions of the bill ] am about to offer, Py... 
State men, slavery in the Territory will not exia 
after the present year. Then, in the spirit it 
conciliation, and in the desire to do perfect justice. 
I ask them to consent to let the laws which hay. 
introduced slavery—if you please to call tho» 
such, or which protect slavery there for the pres. 
ent—remain on the statute-book, after the repos) 
of those odious laws to which I have called yoy, 
attention, and all other laws which affect 1}, 


liberty of speech and the liberty of the press, o, 


that tend to violate any of the great fundamenta| 
principles of the Kansas and Nebraska lay. 
After restoring perfect equality between th. 
northern and southern men in the Territory— 


as 


|| the bill I offer effectually does—I appeal to th 


generosity and the justice of gentlemen from thy 
North to suffer these laws to stand unrepealed oy 


the statute-book, till the question is decided by 
'a fair election of a Legislative Assembly, fi; 


| pensable to a fair election, provided in the bil} 


| new census of the Territory. 


which fair election the bill makes ample pro- 
vision. 

Mr. President, there is another measure, indis. 
It proposes to take s 
It authorizes the 
Secretary of State, who has always been at the 
head of the census department of this Gover. 
ment, to appoint commissioners to go into the 
Territory and take a faithful census of every elec. 


which I have prepared. 


| tion district there, and of the whole Territory. | 


then directs that he shall apportion represents- 
tion in the Legislature, according to the popula- 
tion in the Territory, as nearly as may be. | 
directs that a faithful return of the census and of 
the apportionment shall be made, and it further 
directs that these commissioners shall appoint 
proper and faithful judges of the elections. I! 


|provides suitable penalties against every man 
| who attempts to overawe or intimidate any voter 


| about to vote in the Territory, and inflicts severe 


penalties on those, wherever they may be found, 
who shall dare attempt to obstruct the freemen of 
the Territory when about to exercise the right of 
suffrage. It places men from all sections precisely 
on the same basis; and because of its perfect 


| justice, its strict maintenance of equality be- 


tween men from all parts of the country, it makes 
its appeal to yoa, Senators, this day, for your 
suffrages to pass it. 

The hour 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


‘appointed for the consideration of the special 
| order has arrived. 


Mr. CLAYTON. 


more of your time. 


1 shall consume but little 
A few moments ntore and | 


| shall yield the floor. 


A reference to the bill will show that provision 


is made for other abuses of the legislative power 





in Kansas, to which [ have no time now to refer. 

Mr. President, I am very well aware that this 
measure, concocted during a period of severe per 
sonal suffering and sickness, may be a very 1m- 
perfect one. Thave only to say to gentlemen, who 
are much more capable of framing such a bill than 
I can pretend to be, that it i3 an honest effort to 
restore peace and concord, and to prevent thos? 
disastrous consequences of unjust and oppressiv? 


legislation which are threatening the country. 


I have to ask now of every Senator to assist me 
in doing something to allay the storm which 's 
howling all around us. Do not tell me that 2!! 
this is merely a political tempest. I know well 
how much of it is political. Fam no novice 1! 
the world of politics. I know well how politica! 


men will seek to create and to magnify panics 1" 


the country; but I know that the measures 
which I have referred, and which [ propose 
repeal, have touched the hearts of the people, and 


‘excited the honest indignation of men who are not 
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